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_ Squirrels have the right ide 
or do they? 


Ti 





You probably thought this advertisement was goin 
















to draw a neat little parallel between the nut-storin 
efficiency of the squirrel and Lansing Bagn 
equipment. So did we. Regrettably, the squir 
let us down. 

Contrary to what seems to be a common suppos 
tion, squirrels do not efficiently stock-pile thet 
winter food in holes in trees. They randomly bun 
it all over the place, one nut at’a time, and th 
have to go scratching around whenever they f 





hungry... Never mind; délightful little creatur 





aren't they! Even so, and our strong British love 
animal life notwithstanding, it might be an idea no 
to introduce squirrels into any discussion you maj 
raise with us. Mention “Mechanised Muscle’ by 
all means—no disillusion there! “Mechanise 
Muscle” gives your handling and storage the hig 
efficiency which modern conditions demand. Yo 
can depend on it. 


Lansing Bagnal 


LANSING BAGNALL LIMITED§ mile 
REACH TRUCKS, FORK TRUCKS, PALLET & STILLAGE 
TRUCKS, INDUSTRIAL TRACTORS. 

BASINGSTOKE. HANTS. ENGLAND.§ CUls 


Telephone: Basingstoke 1010. Telegrams: Bagnallic, Basingstoke. § Fit t 
And at Bristol ; Cardiff ; Glasgow ; Leeds ; London ; Solihull ; Portsmouth ; 
Warrington; Paris; Sydney; Toronto; New York ; Cleveland; Dallas, 
Oregon ; and Zurich and represented throughout the world. 
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The secret of the Agsh-Aush ride 


RUBBER-XIOI 


THE IMPORTANT NEW DISCOVERY IN TREAD 





Firestone have developed a new rubber 
compound—Rubber-X101 which is 
making a big change in tyre 
performance. Resilient Rubber-X101 in 
the treads of Firestone tyres brings 
outstanding improvement in 
all-important tyre qualities: longer 
mileage, better adhesion in the wet, and 
wonderfully quiet cornering. Rubber-X101 
cuts tyre whine and squeal. 

Fit Firestone with Safety-Tensioned 
body and Rubber-X101 tread 

for greatest road safety, comfort, 
mileage and a ‘Hush-Hush’ ride. 


RUBBER-XIOI 








QUIET 


Rubber-X101 cuts squeal and whine 


COMFORTABLE 
Rubber-X101 is resilient 


SAFE 
Rubber-X101 has a wet-or-dry grip 


LONG-LIVED 
Rubber-X101 gives more mileage 


costs no more 
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—the people who count 


Working at Woods is a Heason family tradition, 
Henry Heason, chargehand plater, has a mere 
sixteen years to go to equal his father’s fifty year, 
service! Two brothers also work for the Company, 
Meticulous craftsmanship is vital in his work— 
. he marks the steel for sawing, drilling and ; 


x 





¥ 


notching and, after machining, assembles it for 
riveting and welding. The 
experience and skill of men like __ EDWARD 
Henry Heason have played wo Oo} 
Woods their high reputation in esteeais 
the field of steel construction. 


a big part in maintaining for 
CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS 


























The scope of steel- 
work is unbounded. 
A new brochure 
“Building in Steel” 
details the facilities 
offered by WOODS 
and illustrates a 
selection of con- 
tracts. Send now for 
your copy. 


Registered Office and Works: ; 
OCEAN IRONWORKS * TRAFFORD PARK * MANCHESTER 17 


Tel: Trafford Park 2341 (10 lines) London Office: 78 Buckingham Gate S.W.1 Tel: Abbey 1948/9 @w 








No. 10 
INSURANCE is a service 





Designed for its job 


Here you see one of the famous British-built 
CATERPILLAR D8 CRAWLER TRACTORS 
pulling a No. 463 Scraper. These powerful 
P rm: ° 9 machines, designed for 


their great earth-moving 





capacity, are speeding up the 
construction of hundreds of miles of 


the country’s new and essential motor ways. 


IN THE SAME WAY, the London and Lancashire 
Insurance Service has been designed 
specially for its purpose—that is to suit your 


insurance needs to provide a policy 





that is exactly right for its particular job. 


Photograph: Caterpillar Tractor Co. Ltd. 
LONDON & 
LONDON AND LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY L LANCASHIRE 


Chief Administration: 7 Chancery Lane - London -. WC2 — 
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SECOND BEST RESULT IN COMPANY’S HISTORY 


‘ Low Thirty-second Ordinary General Meeting of Smith’s Potato Crisps Limited was held on July 25 in 
ondon. 

Mr. F. Le Neve-Foster, Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: 

The Net Profit after taxation is £876,158 compared with £1,010,831. In considering this shortfall | must 
remind you of the exceptionally favourable conditions under which the Parent Company operated in the 
previous high record year which I stressed at last year’s meeting. In spite of the excellent start we made in 
the first three months, circumstances have not been nearly so good in the latter part of the year under review 
and we have had difficulties. Nevertheless, the results achieved for the year are the second best, by a large 
margin, in the history of the Company. 

The Board recommends a final dividend of 30 per cent, plus a cash bonus otf 10 per cent, which makes, with 
the interim dividend of 15 per cent, a total distribution for the year, subject to deduction of Income Tax, of 
55 per cent on the one class of issued share capital of the Company as enlarged by the one for five free scrip 
issue made last year. The distribution for the year, therefore, represents an effective increase of an additional 
9.94 per cent in the dividend when compared with the distribution of 55 per cent made the previous year on 
the smaller capital. 

The Group Balance Sheet shows a very strong pasties with the total of Share Capital and Reserves, repre- 
senting proprietors interests, standing at a total of £3,448,008 (as against £2,866,501 at the end of the previous 
yous) which includes £70,429 of Capital Reserves and £2,126,117 of Revenue Reserves and undistributed 
profits. 


PRODUCTION 

The last eight months of the year were an exceptionally difficult period for Production owing to the very 
poor quality of potatoes which were available from the 1960 crop. From July onwards for the rest of 1960 
continual wet weather was experienced, which seriously affected what originally looked to be a promising 
crop and the conditions under which it was lifted. As a vesult although prices per ton looked cheap, the 
potatoes came to us full of excessive water and in bad condition, which not only led to high processing costs 
but gave a low yield per ton of the quality of crisps we look to produce. 

We believe that with the increased productive capacity now available from the extensions made during the 
year we are now in a position to supply all requirements of the trade. 

Up to the end of June last year the Parent Company’s sales showed a nice increase on the figures for the 
similar period of the previous year. The prolonged spell of bad weather which followed and continued 
through most of the holiday period, however, seriously affected demand in our peak period of sales. Never- 
theless, over the whole year and exclusive of sales of Tudor Crisps we exceeded the sales for the previous year 
by a small margin. 





QUALITY THE KEYNOTE 

Looking into the future, we are sure that the demand for our product will continue to grow. Quality is 
the keynote of our policy and we pay the greatest attention to all matters which are necessary to maintain 
it, using the finest ingredients available cal methods of processing to impart just that difference in flavour 
and keeping qualities for which Smith’s are famous. I make no apologies for repeating our Slogan “There 
= no Crisps to equal Smith’s”. To the Public, Crisps still mean Smith’s 

risps. 

For the first three months of the current year, sales of the Parent Company 
show an appreciable improvement. On the other hand, our profit margins 
have continued to be seriously affected by the poor quality of potatoes from the 
last part of the 1960 crop and high prices for suitable new potatoes. On a 
longer view, we have good reason for confidence that, with the dominating 
position we have established in the Crisp trade and our experience and wide- 
spread intercsts in it, your Company will continue to give a good account of 
itself and add to the fame of our product, Smith’s Potato Crisps, with satisfaction 
to our customers and shareholders alike. 

The report was adopted. 
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SMITH’S POTATO CRISPS LTD 










GREAT WEST ROAD BRENTFORD MIDDLESEX 
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All the listings are based on the latest information lable 


the time of going to press 





THEATRE Ros 





The 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) thing 
5 (31/5 
The Amorous Prawn (Piccadilly)—old- mode Stop 
hearty comedy, funny in places. (16/12/59) New 


As You Like It (Royal Shakespeare Theatt§’Twe 
Stratford)—good production, with Vanessa Red prod 


grave a memorable Rosalind. Wilc 
Becket (Aldwych)—a winner by Anouilh, we Reyt 
acted. (26/6/61) You: 


Beyond the Fringe (Fortune)—four ex-unde§ Gan; 
graduates very funny in original revue. (17/5/6 you 
Billy Liar (Cambridge)—newcomer  Tom(5/7/ 
Courtenay in weak play about north-count 
Walter Mitty. (21/9/60) REP 
The Bird of Time (Savoy)—well-acted first pli The. 
that fails to come to much. (7/6/61) Deb 
The Bishop’s Bonfire (Mermaid)—O’Casey. Belg 
Bye Bye Birdie (Her Majesty’s)—-satirical Amem You 
can musical, Chita Rivera wonderful. (21/6/68 Gyjij 
Celebration (Duchess)—facetious north-count##19, 
slice-of-life, minus a plot. (14/6/61) Littl 
Fings Ain’t Wot They Used T’be (Garrick) 
low-life British musical, funny but not for Au 
Edna. (17/2/60) 

Goodnight, Mrs. Puffin (Strand)—few conf 
clichés remain unturned. (26/6/61) 3 
Hamlet  (Stratford-upon-Avon)—poor pr 
duction. (19/4/61) 
Irma la Douce (Lyric)—low-life French musical CI 
good for the sophisticated. (23/7/58) -_ 
The Irregular Verb to Love (Criterion) 
another witty domestic tangle by Hugh am (Dat 
Margaret Williams. (19/4/61) 
Jerome Robbins’ Ballets, USA (Saville). Ball 
King Kong (Princes)—spontaneous but rathig soldi 
amateur musical from South Africa. (8/3/61) @ Unus 
Let Yourself Go! (Palladium)—revue. Hang Ben 
Secombe lovable and Eddie Calvert loud. (31/5/6@ char 





Luther (Royal Court)—John Osborne’s new pla ty t 
with Albert Finney. rte 
The Merchant of Venice (Old Vic)—veé a 
honest production with exciting Shylock aij... 

- = , 
Portia. (7/6/61) AC 
The Miracle Worker (Wyndham’s)—Ang p.. 


Massey brilliant in the Helen Keller sto’ i 
(15/3/61) 


The Mousetrap (Ambassadors)—the nine yea = 
wonder. (16/12/52) mor, 
Much Ado About Nothing (Stratford-upo 

Avon) disappointing production. (12/4/61) CON 
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The Music Man (Adelphi)—slick dancing in dull 
treacly American musical. (22/3/61) 
My Fair Lady (Drury Lane)—still a good musical. 
47/5/58) 
et (New)—exciting British musical from 
Oliver Twist. (6/7/60) 
in the Brighter Side (Phoenix)—witty revue 
with Betty Marsden and Stanley Baxter. (19/4/61) 
One For The Pot (Whitehall)—New farce. 
s Over the Eight (Duke of York’s)—Kenneth 
Williams in patchy revue. (12/4/61) 

petry at the Mermaid (Mermaid)—modern 
O75 verse read by modern poets. 

: Progress to the Park (Saville)—slice-of-life about 
Breligious bigotry in Liverpool. (10/5/61) 
The Rehearsal (Globe)—amusing and dramatic 
Anouilh, very well acted. (12/4/61) 
Richard II (Apollo)—new Youth Theatre pro- 
duction. 
Richard III (Stratford-upon-Avon)—lightweight 
but effective production, with Edith Evans, and 
Christopher Plummer dashingly dotty. (31/5/61) 
Romeo and Juliet (Old Vic)—verse smothered 
in Italianate production. (12/10/60) 
Ross (Haymarket)—Rattigan’s fine study of T. E. 


Lawrence. (18/5/60) 
The Sound of Music (Palace)—tunes the best 





thing in a very sentimental American musical. 
(31/5/61) 
‘mod§ Stop the World, I Want to Get Off (Queen’s)— 
) Newley’s patchily good musical satire. 
neat Twelfth Night (Old Vic)—patchy but interesting 
| Reif production. (26/4/61) 
Wildest Dreams (Vaudeville)—New Slade/ 
Reynolds musical. 
Young in Heart (Victoria Palace)—the Crazy 
inde Gang still certifiable. (4/1/61) 


/3/§You Prove It (St. Martin’s)\—new comedy. 
Tom (5/7/61) 
unt 

REP SELECTION 


» Wi 


Debutante, until August 19. 

Belgrade, Coventry, The Happiest Days of 
Your Life, until August 19. 

Guildford Rep. Our First Revue, until August 
19. 


‘Pl Theatre Royal, Windsor, The Reluctant 
y. 


me 
/6/6 
jun 

Little, Bristol, Pools Paradise, until August 19. 


ick} 
Au 
CO) 


5 
pris 


CINEMA 
OREN a 


(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 



















Ballad of a Soldier (Curzon)—Russian: a young 
@ soldier’s journey home in war-time. Minor but 
unusually entertaining. (14/6/61) 

Ben-Hur (Royalty)—The old faithful spectacular: 
chariot-race splendid, and otherwise bearable even 
by those who usually avoid “epics.”” (30/12/59) 
Breathless (Academy)—French (A Bout de 
Souffle): petty crook on the run, stealing, bashing, 
oving unpredictably. Very “new wave,” but 
§ entertaining even for lowbrows. (19/7/61) 

A Cold Wind in August (London Pavilion)— 
Reviewed this week. 

La Dolce Vita (Berkeley)—The sweet life in 
Rome, on every level. Very loose and episodic, 
variously entertaining and shocking; basically 
moral. Not yet dubbed—verb. sap. (21/12/60) 


CONTINUED ON PAGE IX 
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WIN THE PYJAMA GAME 
—WITH SLUMBER 
In our Nylon/Terylene-blend jersey 
knit pyjama. Supreme comfort, year- 
round weight drip dry, 36” to 48” 97/6 
a pair post free. Four good shades, 
patterns sent. Cash with order, refund 
if not approved. 
SWANNS of GOLD ST. (estab. 1903) 
NORTHAMPTON. Phone 5611-2. 











GET MORE 
ZEST FOR LIFE 


Fight ‘Management Fatigue’ 
with 


OKASA 


20th-century living is exciting. It can be 
exhausting, too, for people with responsi- 
bilities. Hurried snacks, ill-balanced meals 
... Overwork .. . worries . . . frustrations 
...» Perhaps you can't avoid them — but 
you can defend yourself against the 
depression and weariness they lead to. 
‘Management fatigue’, as it’s called, is a 
20th-century problem arising from a 
cumulative lack of vital substances from 
the diet. Fight it with OKASA, the 
modern tonic tablet for busy people — and 
enjoy the better life you've worked for. 


OKASA -The 20th-Century Tonic 


100 tablets 24/6 
50 tablets 14/9 


Obtainable from branches of Savory and 

Moore. Boots and other Chemists. FREE 

booklet on request from Martindale's, 
14-16 Bruton Place, London, W.1. 





by 


KUNZLE 


the cake in a full cream 
milk chocolate shell 





C. Kunzle Ltd., Garretts Green, Birmingham 


M-wWw.119 

















BURMA CHEROOTS 
Call of the East? 


Length 4 
Trial Box of 25 
40/- 

post free 
(U.K) 









Imported 
direct from 
the native makers 


GREENS LTD 


Wine & Cigar Merchants 
3 Royal Exchange, LONDON, E.C.3 
May we quote you for your Wines, Spirit and 
Cigar requirements? 














By Appointment to Her Majesty The Queen. 
Suppliers of Domecq Sherry, Luis Gordon and Sons Ltd. 


The Sherry 
of all Sherries... 


RICH, LUSCIOUS AND OF VERY GREAT AGE 


Domecq’s ‘CELEBRATION CREAM’ 
sets a standard of high quality and 
excellence in Sherry which is probably 
unique. Aged in the wood in the 
Bodegas of the great Spanish Sherry 
House of Pedro Domecq — shippers 
to this country continuously since 
1730 — ‘ CELEBRATION CREAM’ is 
a Sherry of rare and distinctive 
appeal, 

Obtainable everywhere from Wine 
Merchants and in the best bars and 
hotels. If you have not yet tasted this 
superb and outstanding Sherry, do 


so today. 
Domecys 
CELEBRATION CREAM 


Domecq’ s ‘Celebration Cream’ is stocked by your usual Wine Supplier. 
Sole Importers (Wholesale only) Luis Gordon & Sons Ltd., 12 Hobart Place. London, §S.W.1 





Remembering the most popular ‘DOUBLE CENTURY’ 
... and the exquisite dry Fino ‘LA INA’ 
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& co y, 
ESTABLISHED 1847 
6 DUKE STREET 
ST. JAMES’S 
LONDON S.W.1 
TELEPHONE: 
WHITEHALL 


1623 


READY TO WE 
£10 . 10, 


BROCHURE AND SE 
MEASUREMENT FORM ON REQUE 


WOODWORI 


destroyed 
THE CLEAN, MODERN WA 


FUMITE makes you the expert. No mem 
liquid, no spraying, no great expe 

or trouble. FUMITE generates an a 
pervading insecticidal cloud that 
clings invisibly to every surface 
spelling death for insects pre- 
sent and killing woodworm 
















as they emerge. FUMITE is 
harmless to children 
pets and furnishings. 


Ask for FUMITE at good 
ironmongers and chemists, 
including all branches 
of Boots. Or Free 
Booklet from 


FUMITE 


REGO. 
WAECO LTD. - (M12) * SALISBURY - 
Telephone: Middle Woodford 282/3/4 
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'§ BATHROOM 
FURNITURE 


Teton, 








LIST FREE FROM 


IFCO LC® LIVERPOOL 8 





























This fine British Cigar, introd 
many years ago, is more. 
popular than ever today. « 


CARASADS 
INTERMEZZOS 


Delicate aroma 
charming flavour. 
50/- per bot 


25, Post Paid, 


GREENS LT 


Wine and Cigar Mere 
34 Royal Exc 
Cornhill, London, 


Elegantshape 
‘7 y. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE VII 
7 Duel in the Sun (Cameo-Poly)—Revival of the 


steamy, bloodstained Western first shown here in 
1947. 
— Eroica (Academy, late night show)—Polish: 
: two separate stories (one amusing, one serious, 
both impressive) about the Warsaw Rising of 
1944. (26/7/61) 
Exodus (Astoria)—Long (3 hrs. 40 mins.) 
ctacular account of what preceded and followed 
the birth of Israel in 1947. Action stuff good, 
¢haracter conventional. (17/5/61) 
Gone With the Wind (Coliseum)—Back again’ 
after twenty-one years, and still effective. 
The Guns of Navarone (Columbia)—Six assorted 
saboteurs spike German guns on a Greek island. 
Noisy, violent, visually fine adventure-story. 
(10/5/61) 
The Kitchen (International Film Theatre)— 
From Arnold Wesker’s play; most effective in its 
fun and character, least in its philosophising. 
(26/7/61) 
The Last Sunset (Leicester Square)—Reviewed 
this week. 
Let My People Go (Academy)—26-minute 
documentary about apartheid, impressive in 
spite of technical shortcomings. (19/7/61) 
Moderato Cantabile, or Seven Days. . 
Seven Nights (Paris-Pullman)—Peter Brook’s 
French film: the story of a love-affair subtly 
WAM implied. (19/7/61) 
On the Double (Plaza)—Danny Kaye as a Gl ina 
xpens) story contrived so that he can do his British 
i imitation over and over again. 
"8 Othello (Royal Festival Hall, Sundays till 
re. | September 10)—Russian; a ballet version. 
rm Queen of Spades (Royal Festival Hall, Sundays 
's_ |) till September 10)—Russian; pleasing colour film 
§ of Tchaikovsky opera. 
* La Récréation (Gala-Royal)—Frangoise Sagan 
story: American girl (Jean Seberg) at school in 
= Versailles has an affair with an older man. Rather 
obvious. 
Search for Paradise (London Casino)—Cine- 
rama in Ceylon, the Himalayas, Kashmir, Nepal; 
hearty Lowell Thomas commentary. 
«60.8 South Pacific (Dominion)—Lush colour (Todd- 
* WI} AO) Rodgers and Hammerstein musical: US 
314 soldiers, sailors, girls on a Pacific island in 1943. 
(7/5/58) 

» Spartacus (Metropole)—Spectacular “epic” with 
oO Kirk Douglas as a gladiator; blood, violence and 
OMe colour in the arena. 

IRE bs Women (Continentale)—Reviewed this 
week, 

5 The Virgin Spring (Curzon)—13th-century story: 

p innocence defiled and avenged. Ingmar Bergman 
at his most symbolic. (14/6/61) 

=o Whistle Down the Wind (Odeon, Leicester 

af Square)—The children who thought the man 
hiding in their barn was Christ. Excellently 

done. (2/8/61) 













due MUSIC 
eS LL 


Royal Festival Hall. August 7 to 12, London’s 

» Festival Ballet. The Snow Maiden. 8 pm, 

»§ matinee 5 pm, 12. August 13, 6 pm, Othello. 

Ballet-film. August 14 to 16, London’s Festival 

su Ballet, Swan Lake Act II, Romeo and Juliet, 
Prince Igor Hungarian Dances, 8 pm. 

4,Um Albert Hall. Promenade Concerts. August 9, 

Tim London Symphony Orchestra (Basil Cameron), 

‘rch August 10, London Symphony Orchestra (Sir 

Malcolm Sargent), August 11. BBC Symphony 


CONTINUED ON PAGE xX’ 
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thing to do. 


days in the year. 


Malta 


THE MEDITERRANEAN’S YOUNGEST RESORT 





r S Lf you've got to have 
eWe your limousine (and 
all that goes with it) you'll 
have it pretty soon now. For 
Malta’s growing, growing, 
growing to be the gayest holiday 
spot on the Mediterranean. 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL 
AGENT FOR DETAILS 





You simply won’t a a slinky limousine 
(and all that goes with it) while you’re 
holidaying in Malta. You’ll ride around in 
a quaint horse-drawn Karrozzin—it’s the 


Malta is gay, charming, sincere. Malta is a 
touch of Spain, of France, of Italy and 
Morocco. Malta is five thousand years of 
living history and traditions, reflected in the 
Auberges of the Knights, the cathedrals, 
the neolithic remains, the paintings, tapes- 
tries, sculptures. Malta is all this and un- 
limited sunshine too—300 guaranteed sunny 





10.MS.6190 
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Your new office building — 
- 
| ( i 
Tailor-made precision and ‘off-the-peg’ speed are inherent qualities Skilfully combining the respective merits of pre-fabrication and 
of Turriff Office Buildings. Whatever the size of your project, whatever in-situ work, Turriff make the most of steel and concrete, speedily, _ 
the dimensional requirements, however urgently needed, a Turriff safely and permanently. Turriff Office Buildings are built to last. They 
Office Building solves your problem. meet today’s needs and cater for tomorrow. 
es 
i o 
= | “j 
TURRIFF | office Buildings 
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TURRIFF CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION LIMITED - LONDON AND WARWICK 
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Charivaria 


’M surprised that the idea put 

forward in the Spectator by Mr. 
John Foster, that the Berlin problem 
should be solved by filling it full of 
UN, hasn’t been more enthusiastically 
received. In the days between 1945 and 
1948, when the four-power Koman- 
datura was working happily, the rivalry 
between the powers to provide hospi- 
tality and courtesy knew no bounds. 
Russian officers were constantly arriving 
with presents of a case of vodka for the 
British general and departing with a 
case of whisky for the Russian general. 
And the lunches! With ninety-six 
competing nations instead of a mere 
four, Berlin could become a veritable 
ville lumiére. I suppose one snag is that 
delegates from the eastern bloc would 
keep quitting their democratic lodgings 
in east-side Treptow and Lichtenberg 
and moving into bourgeois apartments 
in Grunewald and Dahlem. 


Slums Round Their Skirts 
REAT works of engineering like 
docks and viaducts and flyovers 
seem to suck the life out of smaller 
structures near them. How mean and 





sinister are the homes that crouch for- 
lornly by some of London’s vaster 
railway bridges. If all these wonderful 
motor skyways out of London are going 
to be surrounded by a derelict belt of 
mean-looking brick shanties, no wonder 
trafic will want to speed away and 


escape. Has anyone the job of vicinity 
planning, of making the area of a 
hundred yards from a miracle of 
modern technology look as good as the 
miracle itself? 


Social Poser 
URRY, I am told by those born 
east of Suez, should be eaten with 
a spoon. Waiters invariably remove all 
my implements except a fork. How can 





I advertise the fact that when, in bolder 
moments, I demand a spoon, I am 
doing it not from ignorance but from 
knowledge? 


When I hear the word “Culture’’... 
PROJECTED new television 
series, The Lively Arts, has been 
described as ““ABC Television’s reply 
to BBC’s Monitor.”’ We're warned, 
though, that it will be “very much less 
highbrow than Monitor,” which by my 
reckoning might just place it as ABC 
Television’s reply to BBC’s Juke Box 


jury. 


Time Marches On 
HE tips given to German troops on 
how to behave in Britain are in a 
slightly different vein from those which 
appeared in a German soldiers’ hand- 
book some twenty-one years ago. 
Among useful phrases, the more memor- 
able were: “But quickly, clergyman, 
write down on this paper the number of 
the English Army Corps”; ‘Where is 
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“Oh, no, not Shorecliffe again—I’m tired 
of it: we went there in 1914 and 1939.” 


the cash-box? Tell the truth or you will 
be killed”; and “Don’t tell a lie, the 
village seems to be a wealthy one; 
I see it.”” On a less pressing note were: 
“Don’t fear anything. You must 
provide us with board and lodging” 
and “We are not barbarians, as people 
often say in France and Belgium.” 
Troops were also urged to say please, 
but not apparently when asking for 
the cash-box. 


Let’s Shake Hands with the Captain 
IR travellers were comforted by the 
report that a total of 500 passengers 

were involved the other day, when a 





“*Beachniks !” 





DC-8 skidded off an Idlewild runway, 
another plane circled the airport for 
three hours while they fixed the nose 
wheel, at Los Angeles a jet caught fire 
when its landing gear collapsed, and two 
more made dangerous landings, one 
at Los Angeles and one at San Juan, 
when their hydraulic systems failed. 
And not one of the 500 passengers was 
hurt. They just died a total of 500,000 
deaths. 


Oh, Yes, It’s Always Us Kids 


OUTH’S impression of its elders © 


won't be much improved by the 
remarks made at a meeting of the 
Association of Health and Pleasure 
Resorts, when» such stuffed-shirt ex- 
pressions as “vandalism”, “wilful de- 
struction” and “malicious mischief” 
flew about wildly. And what was all the 
fuss about? Simply reports of smashed 
windows and hand-basins, promenade 
benches thrown into the sea, 15 cwt. of 
broken glass dredged out of a swimming- 
pool, life-belts stolen, deck chairs set on 
fire, pleasure boats holed and sunk, 
wildfowl’s nests kicked to pieces and 
municipal flower-beds wrecked. Are 
these resorts for Health and Pleasure or 
not, the young people are demanding. 
After all, to take this sort of pleasure 
connotes a pretty satisfactory state of 
health, so what’s the beef? I understand, 
incidentally, that a youth charged with 
whipping the heads of a bed of tulips 
claims an injustice. He didn’t whip them 
at all: he left them where they lay. 


Got Myself a Livin’ Doll 

ICK jokes are mercifully over, and 

the new wave in America, I am 
told, is doll jokes. Sample: the Eisen- 
hower Doll—you wind it up and it 
does nothing for eight years. Right, is 
everybody raring to go? The ETU 
doll—you wind it up and it drives 
round the country posting letters. The 
Wedgwood Benn doll—you wind it up 
and its coronet jumps off. The Jack 
Cotton doll—you wind it up and it 
buys your house and turns it into a 
block of offices. The—but no, it’s 
someone else’s turn. 


Those Unheard Are Sweeter 
HAD accepted piano-tuners, like 
undertakers, as worthy men per- 

forming an unpleasant necessary service 

as painlessly as possible until the secre- 
tary of the US Piano Technicians 
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Union announced “No one, except a 
doctor or minister, is closer to the family 
than a tuner.” I had never seen this 
man in a Friend o’ Mine capacity, 
telling him the shafts that missed the 
mark and the fears that mocked my 
hopes in case he should work them 
all into one of those keening, weird- 
dreeing compositions dear to his craft. 
Now I know that he can earn £3,500 a 
year in America I am surprised at his 
scarcity, so acute that one dedicated 
confidant has to keep 3,000 pianos and 
families in tune. 


Just a Suggestion 

ILL the First-Class passenger 

with the good suit and the bad 
cold who sneezed over me all the way 
from Haywards Heath to Victoria last 
Wednesday please accept my heartfelt 
resentment? Not to make this too 
personal or particular, what about some 
action by British Railways? Early 
holidaymakers, returning freshly de- 
immunized from the pure air of the 
Mediterranean, are now being bowled 
over by the first British germs they run 
into. If they can’t stay at home, why not 
let them enjoy themselves in a few 
compartments labelled “Colds Only’? 


See Clacton and Die 

TRAVEL TIP given by Aubrey 

Beardsley—that a sight of Euston 
Station makes it unnecessary to visit 
Egypt—has been quoted in the con- 
troversy over the fate of the threatened 
terminus arch. Moneygrubbing tourist 
agencies are to blame for the suppres- 
sion of this and similar axioms familiar 
to knowledgeable globetrotters, such 
as the Taj Mahal, by moonlight or not, 
looking fairly old hat after the Albert 
Memorial. I suspect, though, that 
Beardsley’s dictum had influenced more 
people than we supposed and that the 
wily Nasser, already worried over loss 
of trippers’ revenue if the Abu Simbel 
statue salvage scheme doesn’t work, was 
responsible for starting all this thing 
about pulling down Euston’s arch. 


Round Number 
HEN South Africa went over to 
the decimal system we were told 
how much simpler ordinary little sums 
would become. It was only when I 
received a letter carrying three 12}-cent 
stamps that I discovered how compli- 
cated simplicity can be. — MR PUNCH 
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4—FOOD AND DRINK 


By MICHAEL FRAYN 


‘ 





MICHAEL FRAYN, 27, read Moral Sciences (philo- 
sophy) at Cambridge, also wrote one Footlights May 
Week show. Joined “Guardian” as a reporter in 
Manchester, started writing “ Miscellany” column 
two years ago. Married. 





sin I cannot imagine. Of all the means by which 

human beings satisfy their senses, putting one’s face 
down into the plate and guzzling until one can guzzle no more 
seems to me to be quite the least likely to disrupt the estab- 
lished social order. 

Still, a deadly sin it is. The point seems to have got 
through to the British at about the same time that we realized 
lechery was also on the proscribed list. Our food-life, like 
our sex-life, almost expired under the strain, and we have 
since been obliged to get our gastronomic satisfaction either 
from brief and brutal relations with plates of blowsy welsh 
rabbit in sordid corners, or by romanticizing our shameful 
passion with an irrelevant ritual of shaded’ lights, French 
menus, connoisseurs’ snobbery, and conspicuous consumption 
prices. Need I add that we have also lost the Empire? 

I am not sure which of our two gastronomic perversions 
I like the less. I can imagine a sort of English Baudelaire 
arising one day who will glorify the brief and brutal approach. 
He will write about the nostalgie de la boue he feels at the 
twilight hour in London on a raw November evening, when 
the bachelors creep out to the supermarkets to eye the freezers 
with their garnish of plastic parsley and their myriad ranks of 
pale pork chops, each chop laid out in its cardboard tray with 
a Cellophane lid like an exhibit in a natural history museum 
(Fossilized pork chop—porcus abscissus glaciatus—c. 1961, 
prov. Westbourne Grove Site D), and each to be taken away 
to suffer nameless indignities over a lonely gas-ring, and offer 
itself up in all its exquisite smooth tastelessness on a bed of 
tasteless instant potato and tasteless frozen peas. 

Ah, the peas! In America they eat eleven peas per head 


Hi gluttony ever came to be registered as a deadly 
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per day; the computers have jammed trying to work out the 
British figure. Peas for lunch, peas for dinner, frozen peas, 
canned peas, dried peas, split peas, processed peas, powdered 
peas, plastic peas, Technicolor green peas, Agfacolour 
emerald peas, VistaVision wide-screen viridian peas with 
built-in stereophonic pod-bursting sounds, even a few 
warped grey natural peas. Did you know there were great 
stacks of unsold peas covering fourteen square miles of 
Leicestershire? That two old battleships have had to be 
filled with unwanted frozen peas and sunk in Black Deep? 
That next session the Government is going to bring in the 
Pea (Emergency Powers) Bill, which will make it illegal to 
eat any other vegetable except mashed potato? 

This last move is being resisted vigorously by the lettuce 
lobby. What, they ask, will happen to that most English of 
all dishes, the mixed salad, triumphantly introduced by 
eminent Victorian freethinkers as a sequel to mixed bathing 
and mixed doubles? People wouldn’t know it was summer, 
they argue, if they weren’t offered a plate upholstered with 
specially reinforced outer lettuce leaves, and stacked up with 
diced potato, sliced onion, shredded carrot, grated cheese, 
fractured turnip, tinned sardines, shattered cabbage, and 
decimated mangel-wurzel, with the whole densely packed 
agglomeration soaked in the pink oozings of a bruised beetroot. 
Throw mixed salad out of the window, say the upholders of 
our traditional sense of masochism, and where do you stop? 
Before you know where you are teenagers will be questioning 
the wholesome cardboard flavour of puffed wheat, and the 
character-forming toughness of the frozen lard they are given 
to suck at the seaside. 

What surprises me slightly, I must admit, is that we do not 
serve the mixed salad on toast, that all-purpose mounting for 
everything else. I saw an advertisement the other day for 
British canned risotto which the manufacturers recommended 
serving on toast. ‘To tell the truth, I am not quite sure what 
function the toast is supposed to fulfil on these occasions. Is 
it as a sort of podium to raise the spaghetti into the centre of 
the spaghetti-lover’s field of vision? Is it protective—a 
sodden mattress to break the fall of fragile baked beans? Or 
is it merely a labour-saving device to stop that filthy Italian 
macaroni soiling the nice clean plate? 

Still, all this is not without a certain sordid charm. Instant 
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“Legs eleven!” 


potato on toast, whatever its faults, at least has no pretensions 
to being anything but instant potato on toast. What I really 
object to is the romanticizing of food—forestalling the guilt 
we feel at indulging ourselves by distracting our attention 
from the delicious sensations in our mouth and the warm 
bulging in our stomach to more peripheral considerations. 

The latest way of doing this seems to be to draw attention 
on the menu to the food’s folksy associations, so that far 
from indulging our taste-buds, we seem to be enjoying an 
evening of old-time revivalist uplift. On these menus there 
is no bread but it is home-baked, no eggs but they are farm- 
fresh, no ice-cream but it is old-fashioned. I suppose the 
customer who really enters into the spirit of the thing repeats 
the formulae whole—‘I’ll have some Olde Time Spit- 
Roasted Heather-Fed Beef ’n’ Chef’s Special Baked Potatoes 
Done in Silver Foil over Charcoal ’n’ Aunt Mary-Lou’s 
Real Old-Fashioned Home-Made Cheesecake ’n’ a Delicious, 
Farm-Fresh Glass of Sparkling Tap-Water—oh, ’n’ waiter, 
jest give me that ol'-time religion, waiter, it’s good enough 
fo’ me.” * 

If you want to see romanticization carried to its final 
insane conclusion, go to a gastronomic festival and look round 
the displays. Those decorated turbots glued into place 
with aspic are never going to bulge warmly in anybody’s 
stomach. Those hams got up to look like peacocks are 
simply public demonstrations of some sub-conscious disgust 


the chef felt for the crude, naked edibility of ham. I once 
went to one of these exhibitions of gastronomic transvestism 
and saw a chocolate tableau entitled “Achilles on the Trojan 
Plains,” a copy of a Crucifixion scene by Holman Hunt in 
pastillage and royal icing, and the open mouth of a hippo- 
potamus modelled in marzipan, and lacquered to give the 
effect of moist saliva. I practically had to be fed by intra- 
venous injection for months afterwards. 

The more usual way of romanticizing food, though, is by 
making the choosing, discussion, and consumption of it a 
ritual of such tortuous complexity that we can transfer our 
satisfaction to our mastery of the technique of the game. 
If eating ceased to be a status game, what a terrible slump 
would rock the boiled shirt industry! What catastrophic 
unemployment would set in among the manufacturers of 
deep-pile carpet, champagne-buckets, snail-tweezers, brandy- 
goblets, fancy wine labels, spirit-lamps, and food-and-wine 
columns. And think of the nightmare that would descend 
on the catering firms if the Honourable Knifegrinders’ 
Company met simply for a good guzzle in their shirt-sleeves 
over three courses, instead of making a sacrificial tribute to 
their own self-esteem by banqueting in formal clothes they 
do not like, sitting between a man they despise and a man they 
are afraid of, listening to speeches they do not wish to 
hear, and eating five courses more than their stomachs can 
conveniently hold. 
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It would be hard times indeed for the restaurateur. If he 
didn’t sell status with his food and drink, he wouldn’t get a 
film-producer, a publisher, or a public relations man near the 
place. Nor, without a solid backing of expense accounts 
and the general miasma of insecurity which the game breeds, 
would he be able to go on charging 12/6 for a half avocado, 
when you can buy a whole one in the shop outside for half a 
crown. Or buying his wine at wholesale rates and charging 
twice the retail rate, with nothing to set against his profits 
but the washing-up of the glass and the depreciation on the 
corkscrew. Or continue to have on his menu the sort of 
public boast about his intention to thieve that you can see in 
one London hotel—‘“‘Irish stew 17s.” 

I don’t say you won’t find anyone at all in an expensive 
restaurant who is there simply for the pleasure of tipping 
good food and wine down his throat, but the prices being 
what they are, you won’t find many. You'll find mainly 
people like Rollo Swavely, the public relations consultant, 
trying to establish the prestigious soundness of his clients, the 
Lard Marketing Board, by cramming three pounds’ worth of 
lunch into a bored journalist who would prefer to be eating a 
sandwich in a pub. And young Hugh Crasher-Smith, up for 
the day from a rather smart suburb, trying to set the admiring 
love-light burning in his girl-friend’s eye by telling the waiter 
in a loud voice to take the vichyssoise back and damn well 
warm it up. 

And you'll find my favourite client of all, the man from 
the hock ad, going through his usual trauma with the wine- 
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list. ‘‘Here’s JB with his tournedos,” he is said to be 
reflecting unhappily, “‘and Roscoe wanting Dover sole, and 
I’ve got to choose a wine—nothing but the best for JB and 
it mustn’t be wrong, either...” A delicate matter. Old JB 
and Roscoe are pret:y choosey about their wine—choosey in 
that knowing, superior way which is the prerogative of people 
like JB and Roscoe—and indeed me, and 99-4 per cent of the 
rest of the population—who cannot actually tell Chateau 
d’Yquem from Mongolian cooking wine. 

With signs of a temporary release from the agony of choice 
the poor worm settles for hock. What the ad doesn’t say is 
that at this point he is seized by another torment of doubt— 
about how to pronounce “Liebfraumilch.’’ ‘‘Here’s JB 
looking at me as if I was a pail of cinders,” he is thinking, 
“‘and Roscoe staring at me as though I was corked. Nothing 
but the best French pronunciation for old JB, of course, 
or goodbye to all hope of becoming assistant sales manager of 
Glooco (Adhesives) Ltd.’’ Eventually, overcome by panic, 
he orders three Coca-colas, and during the profound silence 
which immediately strikes the whole restaurant, faints dead 
away into the hors d’oeuvre trolley. 

So much for one victim of the national guilt-complex. 
Of course, they rush him to hospital and give him shock- 
treatment with massive doses of processed peas, but it’s 
months before he can resume even the most tentative relations 
with tournedos and Dover sole. 


Next week: Religion, by Monica Furlong 
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Kindly Keep Nature Natural 


EDICATION brings a great 
D deal of happiness, and not 

always only to the dedicated. 
Long years ago I remember reading a 
letter in (I think) The Field which 
stated that “the most significant event 
of the first half of the year has been the 
re-appearance of the white-winged black 
tern in Cheshire.” I would not swear 
that it was the white-winged black tern; 
but, whatever the precise details, the 
significant thing about this significant 
event, to me, was that the same half- 
year had also witnessed the fall of 
Singapore, a defeat in the Western 
Desert and other trifles that upset me at 
the time. That letter restored my sense 
of proportion. 

Naturalists are not the only dedicated 
people. Some clergymen and doctors 
qualify; so do many scientists and 
financiers; you may meet men entirely 
wrapped up in postage stamps or railway 
engines. But there is a high seriousness 
about botanists, ornithologists, ento- 
mologists and all, if I may so express 
myself, that lark that clergymen and even 
financiers rarely attain. The application 
of naturalists, their enthusiasm, their 
delight and, where need be, their 
indignation is of a pitch and purity be- 
yond the common run. It is unusual, 
for a simple example, to find a man 
putting in as many solid consecutive 
hours on a tricky theological point as 
another will devote to the logging of 
water fleas. When a writer cries out, 
with reference to some new development, 
that “the ultimate results can only be 
disastrous” the note of agony shows, I 
maintain, that he is more likely to be 
concerned with the threat to some 
species of plant only found in six other 
places in the country than to an old 
Tudor cottage*. 

I am moved to these reflections by the 





*The phrase quoted refers in fact to the 
proposed Esher By-pass and its threat to the 
Black Pond and ‘‘the boggy area where the 
scientific interest lies’? on Esher Common. 
“Although the proposed route may not cause 
immediate damage to the more interesting 
areas, the ultimate results can only be dis- 
astrous, unless great care is taken to confine 
motorists to the road and prevent parking 
and general access to the common.” 
(London Naturalist 40, page 141) 


By H. F. ELLIS 


latest issue of The London Naturalist 
(No. 40), the journal of that admirable 
body the London Natural History 
Society. Here, laid bare in a series of 
papers, reports and hand lists, is a world 
of patient endeavour unknown to the 
ordinary commuter with no interests 
beyond share prices and golf. It is 
impossible to read, without feeling 
curiously diminished, “Some Notes on 
the Snails and Slugs of Devilsden 
Wood” (45 species, and a’scale map of 
the area), or “The Vegetation of the 
South Norwood or Elmers End Sewage 
Works” (171 plants, with copious 
information about their habitat*). Dur- 
ing the four years 1957-60, thrown away 
by so many of us in the pursuit of gain 
and riotous living, Mr. Douglas Kent 
was examining 500 Middlesex walls and 
noting, among many allied matters, 
that of the 21 walls on which Phyllis 
scolopendrium was found 57°1 per cent 
faced east, 38°1 per cent faced north 





*A difficult subject frankly tackled, e.g. 
“‘An important characteristic of the Sludge 
Drying Beds, the Stormwater Tanks and 
the Sludge Piles is the heavy concentration 
of nitrogenous matter always attractive to the 
Chenopodiaceae and Polygonaceae. 


and only 4°8 per cent faced south. It is 
typical of the selfless dedication of the 
true naturalist that Mr. Kent tells us 
nothing of the personal problems and 
sacrifices involved in the examination of 
500 walls. He simply states that a 
survey was made of the flora of 500 
walls, as another might say that he 
considered the reports and accounts, and 
goes on to list the 204 plants found, 
draw a comparison with the wall 
floras of other areas, note the effect of 
moisture-content, shade factors, air 
pollution, method of construction and 
orientation of his walls, excuse himself 
for not including churchyard walls, 
which will be dealt with in a later paper 
—and that, apart from a page or two on 
seed-dispersion and the longevity of 
wall plants, is that. Imagination must 
supply the long tramps through the 
length and breadth of Middlesex, the 
scrambles, the bruised knees, the scraped 
shins, the endless minutes spent balanc- 
ing on dustbins or hanging by the 
finger-tips from the coping of some 
ancient nine-footer rich in Cymbalaria 
muralis. Of all this, of the sudden 
unnerving shouts of ‘‘ Come down there, 





“Some day you may be President of Europe.’ 
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you!” or the hopelessly unscientific 
“Hi, get out of that!’’, of desperate leaps 
from pigsty walls and breathless pur- 
suits across nursery gardens, there is not 
a word. “Old brick walls are sometimes 
extremely porous,” Mr. Kent notes; 
he dismisses as irrevelant the fact that 
they are sometimes unexpectedly topped 
with broken glass. 

The world of change, as seen through 
naturalists’ eyes, bears no resemblance 
to the face it presents to the untutored 
layman. No outsider could possibly 
guess what development will aid or 
hinder, delight or exasperate them. 
It never struck me at the time that the 





closing of Croydon Airport afforded 
“an opportunity to investigate the 
flora of an area long closed to botanists” 
or that Mr. Edward Lousley would 
find there, on the western side, a large 
patch of Euphorbia uralensis, hitherto 
wasted on a lot of pilots. When the 
railway line from Wimbledon to Sutton 
was under construction in 1928-9, 
how many people realized that Mr. 
Moorman, FGS was refused per- 
mission to enter the chalk cuttings near 
Cheam and was only able to identify the 
zone as Micraster coranguinum by 
examining some of the excavated 
material in the trucks after they had 
left the area? A defective waste pipe 
in Ealing in 1958 “resulted in the 
establishment of a luxuriant and trailing 
growth of Poa annua” on the wall of a 
house. Then some fool went and repaired 
it, and the plant died. People don’t 
think, you see. A nice bit of blocked 
guttering on a barn near Uxbridge 
added Agrostis stolonifera to Mr. Kent’s 
list; but you can bet it has been un- 
blocked by now. And gravel pits are 
often sadly misunderstood. Proposed 
extensions of the workings at Slines 
Oak Wood would interest the Geology 
Section, but it has to be borne in mind 
that the wild woodland life would be 
disturbed. “The result of the Inquiry,” 
says the London Naturalist, “was that 
the Minister has refused to permit 





“Perhaps we can’t make contact because he’s been re-incarnated!” 
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quarrying except for a very small por- 
tion”—thus giving the geologists some- 
thing to work on without vexing the 
ornithologists beyond endurance, and 
of course producing very little gravel, 
“A not unsatisfactory decision,” as the 
London Naturalist, observes. 

Ruxley Gravel Pit, on the other hand, 
is on the list of places to be conserved 
by the Kent Naturalists’ Trust; so 
it’s lucky no one objected to its being 
scooped out in the first instance. The 
whole subject bristles with difficulties. 

“An unsatisfactory feature of the 
year’s work has been confusion and 
frustration due to deliberate planting of 
roots in wild situations,” Mr. Lousley 
writes, in a reference to the maddening 
way people spoil things for botanists, 
“Every root removed from one habitat 
to another with soil must transfer 
vast numbers of the diaspores of other 
species—small seeds of flowering plants, 
spores of ferns and bryophytes, algae, 
and no doubt fungi and animals* as 
well... If this practice continues, the 
value of much of our botanical work will 
be jeopardized .. .” 

One does see his point. It is bad 
enough having seeds carried about to 
all the wrong places on the feet of birds, 
in the fur of cats or, as noted in another 
connection by Mr. Kent, “via mud on 
the footwear of children climbing over 
walls” without having nature deliber- 
ately distorted in this way. Unless, of 
course, you care to take the broad view 
and regard the actions of man, good or 
bad, deliberate or accidental, as part of 
Nature. After all, bombing brought 
more Black Redstarts to London, and 
nobody complained about that, though 
I wouldn’t put it past the Germans to 
have done it on purpose. And as to 
that Euphorbia uralensis at Croydon, 
who is to say that it wasn’t brought there 
originally between the toes of an Aurig- 
nacian, or one of those Peterborough 
Women? On second thoughts I doubt 
whether Mr. Lousley has the right to 
ask us to leave nature alone until he has 
finished making lists of it. 





*Not foxes, of course. 
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An exhibition of original covers is 
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“On the other hand, Bobby Locke says...” 


A Convict for Every Man 


YNICS who assume their neigh- 
4 bours’ pleasures to be dull and 

brutish will do well to note that 
“more than half the considerable daily 
correspondence of the Society of 
Genealogists is from people in the 
lower income groups enquiring how 
they can find their forebears and asking 
for help.” 

This is encouraging news indeed. 
For genealogy is a pastime which 
breaks fewer homes than any other and 
is free of all excesses save those which 
spring from enthusiasm. It combines 
the pursuit of knowledge with the zest 
of collection and the thrill of detection. 
It takes us, possibly for the first time, 
into the company of parish priests. It 


_ introduces us to quaint historical docu- 


ments, like Inquisitions Ad Quod 
Damnum and the bastardy rolls of 
obscure Yorkshire parishes. It teaches 
us the right way to begin a will, viz., 
“In the Name of God, Amen.” 
Especially, it fills us with awe at the 
selfless labours of men like the late 


By E. S. TURNER 


Percival Boyd, who in thirty years 
compiled 470 volumes of his celebrated 
(though rarely reviewed) Marriage 
Index, covering 10 per cent of the 
marriages on the parish registers of 
England before 1837; or of Mr. G. W. 
Watson who, when other men were 
fooling around trying to divide out 7, 
traced 4,096 ancestors of King Edward 
VII; or of Mr. Gillie Potter who, amid 
all his other preoccupations, found time 
to put in so much useful work on the 
ancestry of Mr. Antony Armstrong- 
Jones. 

The Society of Genealogists, now in 
its golden jubilee year, recently held an 
exhibition in London designed to show 
the plain man how to build up his 
pedigree. From this, the plain man 
will have gathered that to trace his 
ancestors back to 1837 is more or less 
child’s play, involving no more than a 
session at Somerset House; and that the 
hundred years or so before that should 
not be too difficult provided that (a) the 
parish priest remembered to enter up 


all the data jotted down on his cuff 
while riding to the meet and (b) the 
family did not wander all over the place 
or suffer disruption by process of law. 
When the plain man has got thus far, 
the Society’s specialized resources may 
help him over the next hurdle. 

Was it not the Rev. Sydney Smith 
whose interest in genealogy subsided 
when he found that a promising trail 
ended abruptly at Assize time? The 
dedicated pedigree hunter is more 
sensible; he accepts human beings as 
he finds them, whether they are 
armigerous squires or resurrection men. 
Even Australians, nowadays, are fasci- 
nated rather than offended to find 
convicts on the lower branches of their 
trees. The genealogist’s wife may not 
thank him for the knowledge that her 
grandfather and grandmother were 
married a little later than convention 
required, but she will surely thrill to be 
told that her great-great-great-grand- 
father was on the List of Persons 
Transported from Hertfordshire to 
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America, 1645-1775. And will it not be 
a source of pride to her to know that 
his father paid tax on six hearth-places 
and was decently buried in good 
English wool, as the law required? 

One likes to picture these lower 
income groups comparing notes on the 
train after a busy genealogical week-end ; 
a week-end spent, perhaps, mulling over 
Mill Stephenson’s List of Monumental 
Brasses or checking through the list of 
nineteenth-century dead in the British 
Cemetery at Constantinople. Jones 
remarks that his father’s father was a 
bit of a pioneer, in that he married his 
deceased wife’s sister at Oldham forty 
years before it was legal. Smith caps 
this by saying that one of his raffish 
forebears contracted a clandestine mar- 
riage in St. George’s Chapel, Mayfair, 
in 1744 at the hands of a deputy of 
the Rev. Alexander Keith, who (as 
everyone knows) was unable to officiate 
because he was serving a term of 
fifteen years in the Fleet Prison. 

Robinson, for once, says nothing. He 
had hoped to show that a Robinson was 
on the list of those who held a whip- 





round to buy chain shot at the time of 
the Armada, but the earliest ancestor 
he can find is a butler who married a 
lady’s maid at Portsmouth in 1751, 
each of them dying in separate work- 
houses after having four daughters all 
called Martha. This butler seems to 
have arrived de nubibus. If he was born 
in the ordinary way his parents pre- 
sumably suppressed the news of his 
arrival in order to save the registration 
tax; for there were Selwyn Lloyds to be 
circumvented in those days too. 
Robinson’s problem now is: should 
he admit defeat, or hand over the quest 
to a professional researcher, one of that 
confident band who advertise in The 
Genealogists’ Magazine, offering ‘Will 
Go Anywhere, Do Anything, Even In 
Welsh,” who know their way about 
muster rolls and returns of man- 
servants and registers of bankrupts, to 
say nothing of the quickest way to trace 
Huguenots, but who are sometimes 
reduced to offering ten-guinea rewards 
for the baptismal certificates of long- 
dead Kentucky surgeons? Robinson 
must decide that one for himself. Any 
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further information could cost him a 
good deal of money. 

As for Simpson, he is loud in his 
complaints about the inefficiency of 
jobbing printers. When he called on 
his local man, whose speciality is pro- 
ducing handbills for old clothes dealers, 
and asked for an estimate to print a 
sheet pedigree about three feet by five, 
he was fobbed off with ridiculous 
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technical excuses. “The British just 
don’t want to work,” says Simpson. 

It is obvious that there are severe 
snags in genealogy, as in every other 
game. ‘The defenders of the Four 
Courts in Dublin in 1922 barricaded 
themselves behind the wills and parish 
registers of almost the whole of Ireland, 
with the result that the source of 
infinite pride and embarrassment is lost 
for ever. The British in their salvage 
drive of 1939-45 destroyed more of 
their own records than the enemy 
bombers. Lamp-shade makers have an 
unseemly itch for butchering old parch- 
ments; more so than our immediate 
forebears, who merely snipped bits out 
of them to assist their fly fishing. 
Genealogists regret these things, but 
the more the obstacles, the greater the 
challenge. 

Not all who hunt up pedigrees are 
driven by the sheer excitement of the 
quest. Occasionally a cunning parent 
conceives the idea that he can trace a 
family link with the founder of a 
school, thus qualifying for reduced 
fees as “‘founder’s kin.” There are, 
and always will be, sordid optimists in 
search of baronies, broad acres and 
million-dollar fortunes. Busiest of all, 
perhaps, nowadays are the Mormons 
who are concerned to trace their 
ancestors in order to stand in for them 
at baptism. In fact, the Mormons are 
performing much service to genealogy 
by typing out numerous unfinished 
volumes of Boyd’s Marriage Index. It 
is worthy of remark that a standard 
work entitled Genealogical Research in 
England and Wales (two volumes 
published so far) comes to us from 
Salt Lake City. 
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HARGREAVES 


Power 


HE water with which I wash my exiguous hair 
Was blown to me by an eastward current of air, 
Of a turbulence verging at times upon the frantic, 
From the desolate middle of the broad Atlantic. 
It hung on the sky like a phantom, looking impressive, 
Till the relative humidity grew excessive. 
Down it dripped, and trickled until it lay 
In a shallow basin scooped from the London clay. 


The liquid that drives the bus that saves my feet 
From walking the tedious length of Oxford Street 
Has lain for aeons, coiled like a sleeping beast, 

In a stratified prison under the Middle East. 

It suddenly rose, to strive towards a star 

(Its motto being, Per ardua ad Qatar), 

But now the dragon is turned into a weasel 

That slithers into the cylinders of a Diesel. 


The gas that pushes through pipes at my slightest wish 
To burn in my rickety fire and boil my fish 

Does so at the behest of witch-like covens 

Of workers coking coal in Gargantuan ovens. 

Under the ground there are Welshmen on their knees 
Drilling holes in a rock that used to be trees. 

The forest giant creeps out of its dusty grave 

And turns to a nasty buzzing noise as I shave. 


Accustomed to such devices, I take no heed of them; 

I summon the forces of nature when I have need of them. 

I accept the world as my very ordinary oyster; 

I am sheltered from storm and stress like a monk in his cloister. 
The electrons wander through wires till they come to my house, 
Light up my room, and play me the music of Strauss. 

Power from fossils and floods from the Chiltern Hills, 


All are my servants—while I can pay my bills. 
— R. P. LISTER 
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New 
Reputations 


ARNOLD 
WESKER 

















Free-lance 
Crusader 


By RICHARD FINDLATER 


of Chicken Soup with Barley, Roots, I’m Talking About 

Jerusalem and The Kitchen, has written his way to 
the top of the junior dramatists’ league within three years 
of his first production—and into the spotlights of the lion- 
hunters of press and television. 

Unlike dramatists between the wars, to-day’s playmakers 
have to face the mantraps of the personality cult from their 
very first entry into the jungle of show business. Over- 
exposed in print and picture, they are solicited as oracles, 
tracked into their homes, ambushed by columnists in search 
of food—until their news-value slumps. 

Millions have been kept informed about Arnold Wesker’s 
background (East End Jewish), his political opinions (he 
supports che Committee of 100), his family life (Lindsay Joe 
has recently been reinforced by Tanya), and his taste in 
clothes (at first a conscientious objector to suits, he is now 
sometimes glimpsed in a brown, Italianate one, sporting— 
at first nights—a yellow rose in his buttonhole). 

Especially among the young, this small, dark, eager author 
of “The Wesker Trilogy” is one of Britain’s best-known and 
most talked-about literary brand-names. Yet only a handful 
of people have ever actually seen his plays: a tiny minority 
of the minority who go to the straight theatre in Britain. 

He has never yet had the luck of a West End run. Only 
Roots has been widely produced in those faraway places such 
as Prague, Melbourne, and the provincial reps, on which so 
many British playmakers depend for a living. He has not 
hit the Broadway jackpot, he has refused, until recently, to 
write for television, and he has made no killing from film 
rights. When Sir Michael Balcon offered to buy the rights 
of the Wesker Trilogy, the author insisted that the director 
must be a man of his own choice, Lindsay Anderson. 

At a time when Arnold Wesker was suddenly receiving 


Not Ch WESKER, the twenty-nine-year-old author 
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homage from Right, Left and Centre, the ‘most representative 
playwright of his generation” was—representatively?—living 
on credit, with a sizeable overdraft. And although he can 
now, for instance, afford a new Vauxhall he has been far less 
successful, cash-wise, than most of his leading contemporaries 
who have swum or drifted in on the ‘new wave.” 

But so far, in his admittedly brief career of making plays, 
Wesker seems genuinely unconvinced by the prime importance 
of making money. Cheerfully immune to the casino-fever of 
contemporary art, his attitude to the theatre, loudly if not 
always quite clearly enunciated, is one which, until recently, 
was not often heard backstage in London. “Art is something,” 
Wesker says, “which you can use, to make you a better 

rson.”” 

Like nearly all the other new dramatists he is an unashamed 
moralist, judging confidently from the Left, actively protesting 
in letters, pamphlets, meetings and marches against such 
manifest evils as the death penalty, the H-bomb and the 
Labour Party’s attitude to the arts. He usually wears the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament badge in his lapel; an 
outsize CND symbol is stuck above his desk in the workroom 
of his North London flat; last Easter, in Trafalgar Square, 
Wesker was seen climbing on to the plinth of Nelson’s Column, 
face wreathed in smiles, clutching the banner of the theatre 
contingent (designed, of course, by Sean Kenny). 

That kind of work, he tends to feel, is more important 
than just sitting at a typewriter. It is a dangerous tendency 
for a major dramatist-in-the-making, but then Arnold Wesker, 
as a friend puts it, “thinks with his feelings.” This warm- 
eyed, big-hearted and sometimes woolly-minded crusader 
protests that he is a Socialist, but his Socialism is an aspiration 
rather than a programme. He belongs to no political party. 
Among his definitions to date is that Socialism is ‘‘a way of 
life based on the assumption that life is rich, rewarding and 
that human beings deserve it,’’ an unhelpful and scarcely 
controversial alternative to the policies peddled in King 
Street or Smith Square. 

Wesker’s ostentatious if vague commitment irritates many 
people, and not only among older-guard playgoers who think 








“*T never wear much in this hot weather.” 
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that the theatre should be kept carefully disinfected ot 
politics. Admirers, too, are embarrassed by his off-stage 
moralising. His naiveté seems, to the smart, too good to be 
true—or interesting. 

Yet although he may sound as if, like Ronnie Kahn, his 
maddening alter ego in the Wesker Trilogy, he believed that 
anything can be solved simply by talking about it, his talk, 
on and off the stage, has already had some surprising results. 
Mr. Wesker has astonished-us all by quickening the soul of 
the sleeping mammoth in Transport House, or at any rate 
stirring it into a squeak. 

Like thousands before him, he decided last year that it 
was high time the British Labour Movement took its cultural 
responsibilities seriously. So, and this was the difference, he 
did something about it. He launched a personal campaign. 

To many of Wesker’s elders, tired of defeats in the same old 
battle (and of reading about his genius), it looked as if this 
ex-kitchen porter was just being arrogant in thinking that he 
could storm the bastion of official Philistinism. True, the 
bastion remains almost intact. But inside it they are planning 
union festivals; they have backed a film (oddly enough, one 
based on Mr. Wesker’s The Kitchen); and, above all, they 
have passed a resolution. Something, maybe dawn, is 
obviously breaking. 

At the TUC last year Resolution 42 urged the movement 
to support the arts and bring them to the people. Now, 
Wesker and his friends are planning to answer their own call 
by converting a banana warehouse in Soho into a cultural 
community centre (designed, of course, by Sean Kenny), 
which will launch the task of rescuing that 95 per cent of the 
population at present (so these evangelists say) cut off from 
any cultural experience. ‘Trade unions will be able to turn 
for help to Centre 42. 

Admittedly, Wesker’s impact on the TUC has not, so far, 
had spectacular results. But that there should be any results 
at all is a tribute to his smiling, obstinate didacticism. And 
it is this image of him as an incorruptible, dedicated innocent 
at large that colours and inflates Wesker’s reputation among 
people who have never seen his plays, though they are well 
acquainted with his wardrobe. 

In an age of glib cynicism and ready-made despair, this 
gentle-mannered smiler goes on affirming his faith in Man 
and Love and Freedom and all the other fine, old-fashioned 
entities of pre-semantic liberalism. In his work he shows 
disillusionment and failure, but that strengthens his call for 
courage and concern. “If you don’t care, you'll die,” as 
Ronnie Kahn’s mother says in Chicken Soup with Barley. 

Mark Twain’s growling injunction to “fry me an optimist 
for breakfast” has apparently been so widely obeyed that 
optimists in the arts are almost extinct, and the emergence of 
one small, intense hopeful amid the encircling gloom of the 
progressive stage has driven some people into ecstasies of 
adulation, although others, repelled by such resolute sincerity, 
have redoubled their order, like Twain, for “‘more bile.” 

Wesker’s moral positivism is not, however, the only reason 
why he currently occupies a platform so near the summit of 
the new Parnassus. He writes about people with burning 
compassion and concern; he captures the sound of their 
talk; he shows them at work, and at worship before “‘the light 
that failed” (conjuring up a generation’s disillusionment); 
he puts on the stage unselfconsciously working-class characters, 
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‘My compliments to the chef.” 


as distinct from singing proles a la mode; and he, a Jew of 
foreign parentage from the East End back-streets, is the only 
English dramatist to have put convincing countrymen on the 
stage in a regional rural drama. For all this, he has drawn 
heavily on his personal experience. 

Arnold Wesker is the son of an East End tailor. His 
father was Russian and his mother Hungarian, and he was 
brought up with his sister in a closely linked family circle 
against a background which was both Communist and Jewish, 
the background of Chicken Soup with Barley. Wesket’s 
father was often out of work. In one family crisis, Arnold 
recalls, he had to sell his stamp album‘(and raised £5 10s. on 
it); yet the dramatist looks back to his childhood not in anger 
but in love.- “I was a happy and obstinate little bastard,” 
he declares. 

Unlike some Left-wing writers, he does not seem to be 
driven into revolt against society by rebellion against his 
own family. ‘I had no resentment even against the system,” 
Wesker emphasizes, under cross-examination. “It isn’t 
abhorrence for society that makes me believe in Socialism, 
but the positive hope for the future that it holds.” 

Wesker went to state schools in the East End, enjoying 
occasional wartime evacuations into the country, and rounded 
off his formal education at 16 with a course in bookkeeping, 
shorthand and typing. Thereafter self-education continued 
through what is, for a young London playmaker, an unusual 
range of reading and living. 

His jobs have included those of bookseller’s assistant, 
plumber’s mate, beet picker, seed sorter, chef in Paris, 
pastrycook in London (the Hungaria), kitchen porter in 
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Norwich (where he met a jolly, blonde, Junoesque waitress, 
now Mrs. “Dusty” Wesker), and a variety of unsensational 
national service in the RAF mainly devoted, it seems, to 
Moreton-in-the-Marsh. 

All the time Wesker kept on writing, piling up unpublished 
poems, stories and I suspect scenes of plays. For him, it 
was—in effect—a means of hidden persuasion, trying to 
explain his view of life to the men among whom he felt 
something of an outsider. “I came from the East End, but 
I had a cultured voice. I was a Jew, but I didn’t have any 
money. I was a Socialist, but I couldn’t theorise about 
politics.” He wanted, like Ronnie Kahn in Roots, to talk 
everyone into his own dream. 

He had his eye on the theatre, too. Twice, at 17 and 20, 
Wesker passed the entrance exam for the Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art, but twice he failed the auxiliary LCC test for 
the grant without which he couldn’t hope to go. He acted 
with amateur groups, mainly at Toynbee Hall, and still 
rather proudly lists his main réles—‘‘ Marchbanks, Captain 
Carvallo, Gobbo and Gecko.” 

But it was in cinemas, rather than in theatres, that Wesker 
spent his spare time. He longed to be a film director. And 
early in 1957 he hopefully invested in that ambition by 
joining the London School of Film Technique, on the 
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strength of his Paris savings and a 16-millimetre film he had 
made in Norfolk. 

The School, at first, was in a Brixton store not quite in 
readiness for the students. “We spent our time talking about 
the films we’d seen and laying concrete floors,” Wesker 
recalls with a smile. Here he met Dai Vaughan, now editor 
of the film review Definition, who became one of his closest 
friends, a circle which, according to Wesker, scarcely touches 
the theatre world. 

“What we got from Arnold,” Dai Vaughan says to-day, 
“was not so much his ideas, but the way that his ideas matched 
his way of treating people. He had an openness and generosity 
of behaviour—he still has—which made me see, for the first 
time, how those Socialist ideas could be put to work in every- 
day life.” 

The main product of Wesker’s studies at the film school, it 
turned out, was a play, The Kitchen, which was written in 
response to the challenge of the Observer competition in 
1957. Like Five Finger Exercise, it did not attract the attention 
of the judges; but when Wesker sent it to Lindsay Anderson, 
a film director whose Free Cinema experiments he admired, 
he was given such warm encouragement that he went on to 
write Chicken Soup with Barley. 

It was this play, written out of family experience, subsidized 
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by part-time work in helping his brother-in-law to make 
furniture and taking a drama group at a Jewish youth club, 
that launched Wesker on the London stage. 

Lindsay Anderson brought Chicken Soup to George 
Devine, who was at first reluctant to risk a run at the Royal 
Court, where a year’s state subsidy could easily be lost in one 
bad month at the box-office, only kept open by the theatre’s 
percentage on John Osborne’s successes. So he sent it to 
Coventry’s Belgrade Theatre, recommending it as their 
contribution to the repertory festival he was staging in 
Sloane Square. 

Chicken Soup was directed by John Dexter, who took over 
at the last moment from Lindsay Anderson, and who has 
directed all Wesker’s plays ever since, in an unusually close 
and continuous work-relationship. ‘That introduction was, 
for Wesker, far more important than the fact that his play 
aroused so little enthusiasm among London critics in 1958. 

What’s more, it had already won him an Arts Council 
grant of £300, and with another £350 from an Encyclopaedia 
Britannica prize Wesker could buy the time to write the sequel 
which made him famous—Roots. While Chicken Soup 
showed the changing beliefs between 1936 and 1956 of a 
family of East End Jews, apparently rather like the Weskers, 
Roots showed the very different lives of Norfolk farm labourers 
and their folk. And it was in the heart of Norfolk that Wesker 
wrote most of it, while staying with his mother-in-law. 

When Roots came to the Court in 1959, with Joan Plowright 
superb in the lead, it was wildly acclaimed by most critics. 
To the so-called “butcher,” Bernard Levin, it was “great” 
and “perfect,” and more temperate whoops were heard on 
all sides in its praise. Later it won Wesker the Evening 
Standard award as the most promising dramatist of the year. 
He refused to accept this in person, as he disapproved of the 
social ceremonial at the Savoy, but the statuette occupies a 
place of honour on his mantelpiece. 

In spite of the raves, Roots failed to draw a big audience 
initially to. the Duke of York’s, to which it was briefly trans- 
ferred. Perhaps it was the hot weather, or the absence of 
star-names, or the play’s title, but in any case the theatre- 
lessee gave Roots marching orders before business had time 
to pick up. Yet it has now been staged all over the country, 
while at the Court its third production in 1960 was as part of 
Wesker’s Trilogy, completed that year with /’m Talking 
About Ferusalem, the weakest of the three. 

Arnold Wesker has been described as the English Odets 
and “‘our Gorki”; compared with Synge, early O'Neill, and 
the Manchester school; said (by Geoffrey Grigson) to have 
written “the Forsyte Saga of the Left.” Clearly, he has 
often been absurdly overlauded. An apprentice dramatist, 
he handles plotting and exposition clumsily inside conven- 
tional forms; he preaches too hard at the audience (except in 
Roots) in’ his determination to make both plays and converts; 
he lets his belief in People swamp his experience of people, 
and the simplicity and directness which he “desperately” 
wants to achieve sometimes flattens lethally out into banality. 

Yet this friendly, ambitious moralist has already come 
a long, long way from that school of film technique in 
Brixton, and he is learning fast en route. ‘‘He’s so malleable, 
and yet so certain of himself,” says his director, John Dexter. 
“He has the ability to use suggestions from any of us very 
quickly. If you tell him that a new bridging passage is needed 
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and he agrees—we have some terrible rows, of course—he’ll 
probably come back to rehearsals next day with a bit which 
is just right. .Arnold’s one of the most professional persons 
I know, with a wonderful sense of theatre.” 

“What impresses Dexter is that Wesker’s next play, Chips 
With Everything, based on his RAF experiences, takes a big 
jump forward in form with far less talk, and more physical 
action. ‘Turned down by George Devine, this play was 
snapped up by Peter Hall and is expected at the Aldwych 
next year. Waiting somewhere in the wings is a new musical 
with an East End setting, and among the dramatist’s future 
plans are a book for children, an original film script, and a 
play about Jesus. 

Apparently he is responding to the somewhat perilous | 
call of his friends to Think Big, to step outside his own 
absorbing drama for material, and—like most of the other 
new dramatists—he is moving away from modern-dress 
photographic naturalism to wider freedoms of time and form. 

Arnold Wesker is obviously here to stay, and I hope that 
he will stay in the theatre, immune to the Puritan bug that 
“art is not enough” and the self-flattering notion that he is 
really a thinker or a prophet. As long as Wesker remembers 
that he is not a fisher of souls but a maker of plays, he is doing 
his best not only for the Theatre but for those more important 
things of which he’s in favour, like Man and Love and Life. 
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A BANK HOLIDAY 


“WELL, JARVIS, YOU'VE BEATEN YOUR WIFE, YOU'VE HAD YOUR OWN 
HEAD BROKEN AND YOUR EYES BLACKED, AND YOUR FRONT TEETH 
KNOCKED OUT, AND YOU SPENT THE NIGHT 1n a Po.ice CELL!” 

“WELL, Sir: JOHN, 1T’s A Poor ’ArtT as NEVER rejoIces!” 


August 8, 1885 
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OPINION 


FRIENDSHIP 
LITTLE boy in Tristan | 





da Cunha sends Mr. 
Maudling a pint bottle of 
home-made glue. 

For why? 

Because he has heard stories 
about British TV sets falling 
to pieces. He has never seen 
a TV set. He will probably 
never see Britain. But little 
Ulisses de Nova wants to 
help. Does he want to help 
the Germans, or the Luxem- 
bourgers, or the French, 
whose television receivers are 
no doubt in an equally bad 
way ? He does not. 

Ulisses wants to extend the 
hand of friendship to his own 
people, for he has been 
brought up to be proud of his 
association, however humble, 
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Cats in Europe 


ISS DIVINA TRILBY, 18-year-old younger daughter of 
the Hon. Rolf Beauvoir-Trilby, has returned from her 
Italian holiday disgusted. Yesterday I discovered why. 
Miss Trilby is not morally outraged by “la dolce vita,” the 
| milking of the British tourist or the 


fact that the Italian railways lost 


| her luggage at Genoa, but by the 


thinness of the cats. 

“They just seem left to fend for 
themselves,” she told me. “It is 
awful.” 


PARCELS 

The cats of Turin, according to 
Miss Trilby (who has a sleek 
Persian of her own), are “ practically 
transparent.” She has asked her 
father, who is a power behind the 
scenes in the Anglo-Italian League, 
to try to arrange for cat food 
parcels. As the Hon. Rolf is aiso 
one of Mayfair’s leading Common 
Marketeers he may feel that some 
action on his part would rally 


| British cat-lovers to the Cause. 


with the British Common- | 


wealth of Nations. 

Let all those who would 
jeopardize Britain’s place at 
the Commonwealth family’s 
fireside by advocating a purely 
materialistic union with the 
six foreigners of Europe think 


on Tristan da Cunha and its | 


280 loyal souls, who would all 


send us glue if they could. | 


Let them think with especial | 


warmth of Ulisses de Nova. 
A little child shall lead 
them. 


THE WORD cane 
To-day’s key word is 
CONTINENTAL 
Can you find 96 or more insult- 
ing words in “Continental”? 

Tuesday’s word: 

COMMON MARKET 
Amok, canker, cant, cram, 
coma, coot, corn, crake, crank, 
crook, crone, cark, croak, creak, 
mock(er), mammon, moron, moot, 
marmot, mean, maroon, > 
omen, racket, rank, rook, rock, 
tacker, tame, tare, tear, toom, 

tronc. 

















7 nemehietichdiienetieedl 

A good story is going the rounds 
in France. The head of a German 
Trade Delegation met President 
De Gaulle at an official reception 
and asked him whether he thought 





Why do you read the 
Daily Garble? 


Why do 3,919,470 


other thinking men and | 


women read the Daily 
Garble? 


Because the 
GARBLE tells the 
without fear or favour, pre- 
senting all sides 
questions, leaving you to 
form your own views. 

As a current example, 
almost 4,000,000 DAILY 
GARBLE _ readers have 
formed the view that to join 
the Common Market would 
be Tragedy for Britain. 


DAILY 











They will not let. this 
happen. 

In tomorrow’s DAILY 
GARBLE: “The Slums of 


Luxembourg,”’ Startling Dis- 
closures by Chipman Puncher. 


truth, 


of ill | 





that, if the English joined the Six, 
Frenchmen would take up cricket. 
“‘Why do you ask?’’ replied De 
Gaulle. ‘‘Are Krupps thinking of 
opening a bat factory?”’ 


WANTED THE MONEY 


FTER a sight-seeing holiday 
A in Belgium Sir Westerby 

Holterby was carried from 
his plane on a stretcher at London 
airport last night. He had torn a 
calf ligament, falling over a loose 
flagstone outside Bruges cathedral. 
He was not too pleased with the 
Belgian doctor who treated him. 
“Not a word of English,” said 
Sir Westerby, “and wanted the 
money before he’d even look at 
me.” Last year he had a similar 
mishap in Toronto, but on that 
occasion was treated free, spent a 
fortnight convalescing as a guest of 
the Canadian Government, and 
was presented with new trousers to 
— those he had torn in his 
all. 


AACE OF itl 

General Sir. Arnold Marrowfat, at 
last night’s Friends of Togoland 
dinner: “‘If we must have inter- 
national prejudices let us at all costs 


Rudolf and the 








Sin. *, lens yh ln os 
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They left without Fantasy 


be discriminating in those prejudi 


Wellington didn’t beat the F; 
by juggling with tariff walls. 
was no talk of ‘economic c 
ation’ when Bomber Command 
the Tirpitz.’’ 


DISAPPOINTMENT | 


FOR WALKERS 


RITISH starlet Fantasy Woog 
B now making Time to Get 

at Elstree, is still blushi 
over her failure to arrive 
advertised at Brighton yesterd 
The studio’s publicity departme 
had arranged for her to fire { 
starting pistol for a walking- 
between the resort’s two piers | 
employees of the English Electro 
Alarm Clock Company. 
Fantasy’s own alarm clock fai 
to go off. “It is an awful ¢ 
Dutch thing,” she told me over t 
telephone, “‘and is always letti 
me down.” But it won't happ 
again. E.E.A.C. are sending 


one of their own reliable clocks 


a gift. 


Gold Reserves— 





6 





As the strange aeroplane flies 
into the distance, Bert Badger 
looks at his pocket compass. 
“Golly,” he gasps, “it’s going 
South! ” “It must be heading for 
Europe!” says Rudolf. “ Quick! 
We must tell Constable Snarler.” 
Off the chums run, and in no 


time Constable Snarler is 
up the Air Force. When h 
finished, he says “ You 
done well, boys. Those @ 
villains who have been sm 
cheap French bicycles 
England. With luck the Ait 
will catch them this time 
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PLAY: The Way of a Colonel 
THEATRE: Hilarity 

\ By BERTRAM COVEN 

‘ AST time I reviewed a 
play by Mr. St. John 
Tudor-Powell, 
enraged matrons from Ken- 
sington, convinced that “* Love 
and the Lord Lieutenant” 
(which was the name of the 
sickening mish-mash) was the 


ta : 
7 finest play since “Blithe 
Spirit,” came and sat on the 

judie stairs outside my flat, hissing 


F malevolently. I was unable to 
go out for five days. 
I would like to avoid a similar 


inety-thr @ oP 4 J 
ninety-three | aunt, which is certainly an improve- 


THE CRITIGS 





TO THE BARRICADES, MATRONS! 


admit tweedy gentry carrying guns 
and dead birds by day, burglars 
by night. There is a comic intel- 
lectual from London, and a 
pompous Cabinet Minister. 

As I say, it is hard to tell the 
two plays apart. There is one less 


ment. The jokes.are the same, but 
Mr. Tudor-Powell has had time 
to give them another polish. I 
daresay the plot is improved, too, 
but I found it hard to be interested 
enough to unravel it. 

Surely there must be something 
else? No. But surely, Mr. Tudor- 
Powell, there must be some other 
play that you could write? Yes, 
yes, and yes. Almost the only good 
argument I have heard in favour 
of Britain joining the Common 








inconvenience over Mr. Tudor- | Market is that, owing to the ruin of 
Powell’s new piece, and will say | British agriculture which would 
what I can in favour of it. The | inevitably follow, the owners of 
} difficulty is that at first sight it | broad acres would no longer be 
} appears to be exactly the same | rich enough to entertain Cabinet 
) play. (I have tried to forget the | Ministers in the style to which 
Woy earlier version, with partial success, | they are accustomed. Oh yes, and 
Get |g but its stickier episodes still adhere the comic butler might perhaps be 
lushige to me). The whole action takes | an ex-stormtrooper. 
ive & Place in the elegant drawing-room | You may think this is too high a 
terda Of a house which contains a | price to pay, but you have not 
rtmam house-party. Broad acres can be been forced to sit through two 
ire @ seen through the french windows, | plays by Mr. St. John Tudor- 
ng-ng™ Which open from time to time to | Powell. 
iers HE PA 
ctro 
fi l W 
’ Cadd Slaps Wops 
ver —— 
be By ROLAND BUCKET (talking to himself) 
app 
ng ONAH CADD, masterful manager of up-and-coming 
acks Ealing Crusaders, last night warned England’s soccer 
>» moguls: “It won’t stop with the stars. Once the Italian fans 
get a taste of English-style football, their clubs will be buying 
—# up our second, third, fourth rank players at fairy-tale prices. 
You needn’t come howling to me then.” 
=35 = Howling there will be, when the = 
== fans on the terraces find that the | great game by going to West- 
<p big-team managers are attempting | minster. 
Him to plug the gap with a flood of | @ He can boycott teams which 
¥ fm cheap foreign footballers. It is the | are rumoured to be negotiating 
44 old, old story. I telephoned tough, | with foreigners. As a_ public 
Ye Outspoken Doug Fodder, miracle- | service the DAILY GARBLE will 
-—# working manager of Salop United, | publish a list every Thursday. 
f= and asking him how many scouts | Watch out for Number One, 
se he has in Canada, Australia, | to-morrow. 
4s Ghana, the Virgin Islands. Not, He can arrange to take next 
<—@ he admitted ruefully, one. | year’s holiday on British soil 
7 Not Too Late (Jamaica is becoming popular), 
SS In twelve days the football | thus depriving Italy, Spain and the 
8 season of 1961-62 will be on us. | rest of the gang of the currency 
What can the average football- | they need to hijack the cream of 
is lover do to ensure that there will | British footballers. 
n hg be any honest, British football for | @ He can advise his friends to 
‘ou & him to watch? | read the DAILY GARBLE, and 
» i @ He can lobby his MP and ask | learn of the gigantic conspiracy 
a him to support Imperial Preference | which British sport is facing. 
os for footballers. 211,000 fans click | The matter is urgent. Lord 


through the gates every Saturday 
in the London area alone. Let 
them prove their support of our 








Beaverbrook did not win the Battle 
of, Britain by sitting on his back- 
side. Get cracking, England! 
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Commonwealth Couture 





Into London blow the Canadian Autumn Collections, sweeping 
before them the impractical frills and furbelows of Paris and 
Rome which have so long held British femininity in thrall. 

Both models illustrated here come from the Winnipeg salon of 
Hector McGill. LEFT. The Lumberjill Line, forthright as the 
Rockies in red and black plaid checks, a four-square, no-nonsense 
softened oblong of snug sophistication that makes a Dior coat 
look like a negligee. With calf-length lace-ups in moose-leather. 
RIGHT. The Royalmount Line. You’ve heard of the men who 
always get their man. This is for the woman who does. Amply- 
pocketed, with smart, flaired breeks, here’s a gust of forest and 
lake to take Bond Street’s breath away. 











Luk kT 


Adenauer doesn't 
catch cold.” 
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be 
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The 


Years with 
Kinross 


Third chapter in the Life of a Peer 





3—The Student Years 


I had begun to consider myself, on no adequate evidence, 

rather superior to my brother and sisters and cousins and 
uncles and aunts. For one thing, they were all much given to 
amateur and even professional acting, a pursuit which I 
considered ungentlemanly, and at which, during the theatrical 
productions which they liked to organize, I chose to pride 
myself on my lack of talent. In the second place, they took 
insufficiently seriously the social activities in which I now 
aspired to indulge, and with which, to my vexation, these 
lesser entertainments sometimes interfered. 

In fact, to have a family at all, and especially a large one, 
had begun to seem to me distressingly bourgeois. The only 
one of which I approved was that of the present Lord Boothby, 
who had neither brothers nor sisters, and whose father, though 
he worked for a living, was rich. He himself, moreover, was 
an Etonian, hence clearly destined for a career of social 
success. My father used sometimes to take me to tea, and 
even occasionally to lunch, on Sundays, at the elegant country 
house, next to the Edinburgh Zoo, in which this family lived, 
opening my eyes and tying my tongue at what I saw to be 
life at its highest and worldliest. 

Apart from such all too rare excursions, my social engage- 
ments consisted largely of hunt balls, in various parts of the 
Scottish countryside. I took no interest in hunting, nor was 
I greatly attached to the Scottish countryside. But these 
functions became important to my social self-esteem, counter- 
acting a growing awareness that my father belonged to the 
professional classes. He was, it is true, a lord, but of 
the legal rather than ‘the landed species, hence now began 
to assume, in my newly-opening snob’s eyes, a rather 
provincial aspect, which he was in reality far from possessing. 


To was after I left school that I first became a snob. Already 
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I became aware of this when invited, during my first 
vacations from Oxford, to balls in my home city of Edinburgh. 
These were gentlemanly enough entertainments, given at 
considerable expense in the city’s gilded Assembly Rooms, a 
place now devoted to cultural activities unfamiliar at that 
time. They were fraught with a certain social anxiety from 
the fact that programmes, with pencils attached, were issued 
to the dancers, and in order to fill these up and so avoid the 
stigma of being seen alone, hence known to be unpopular, 
during a dance, it was wise to arrive, after a hurriedly-eaten 
dinner, half an hour before the ball began. I would usually 
contrive to do this, entering against the various numbered 
fox-trots, one-steps, waltzes and reels, the names of local 
girls, some of whom were quite well-connected. 

Then, some time after the ball had begun, the landed 
classes would arrive, sailing in with a casual assurance and a 
scorn of all programmes, a glittering breed, mixing and 
dancing and preparing to mate only with one another, and 
leaving fashionably early to get back to their country homes. 
It became clear to me that the rich and the noble—as no 
longer in the world of to-day—had a better time than their 
lesser neighbours, hence presented a goal to be diligently 
pursued. 

Thus I now strove to rise above my station, contriving to 
get invitations to stay in country homes, some of which were 
stately. Hunt balls, held in borrowed stately homes or hired 
town halls, and involving long cross-country motor journeys 
through the cold winter nights, were the ostensible purpose 
of these visits. They offered the advantage that the names 
of the guests, and of the houses in which they were staying, 
were published next morning in the local newspapers, so that 
mine sometimes appeared in titled company. But this was 
not always so. On one notable occasion I succeeded in 
sleeping a night beneath a ducal roof. To my chagrin, 
however, this social apotheosis remained unrecorded, since 


‘my hosts either forgot or did not deign to give the names of 


their guests to the press. 

I never cared for dancing, nor do I to-day, being ungainly 
about the legs, moreover embarrassed to assume the posture 
of an intimate ernbrace with a comparative stranger. I thus 
enjoyed it only when I believed myself to be in love, as I did 
for some weeks, fox-trotting in the arms of a girl with hair 
that glowed and eyes that laughed and a skin that was soft 
to the touch. My feelings remained undeclared, and in the 
following season she married a Viscount and forgot to invite 
me to the wedding. 

To-day I find the pleasures of falling out of love to be 
more acute than those of falling into it—though unaccountably 
unsung by the poets. This has been so ever since an occasion 
when, at Birr Castle, in Ireland, I made a wish by a well 
dedicated to St. Brendan, a reputed friend of lovers, con- 
cerning a love affair on which I was at that moment painfully 
engaged. Within forty-eight hours I received a letter which 
notified the end of the affair, the Saint thus rejecting my wish 
and granting me, as I discovered to my happy surprise, a new 
and unburdened lease of life. 

It was at Oxford that I first discovered the pleasures of 
snobbery—a place quite unsnobbish, but nevertheless peopled 
by young gentlemen of breeding, who behaved towards 
lesser men as though they were just like themselves. This 
was gratifying to the landless provincial I now saw myself 
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to be, and it was a cardinal evening in my career when I gave a 
dinner in a fashionable club at which the three guests were an 
Earl, a Viscount, and a Baron. Throughout the meal we 
drank the sweetest of Chateau Yquem of the 1911 vintage. 
But only one of the guests later invited me to stay in his 
country home. 

In this most democratic society, however, other brands of 
snobbery were available to all alike. The intellectual brand, 
it is true, was still unusual. Nor did it begin to prevail, in the 
outside world of which Oxford was supposedly a microcosm, 
until the Second World War, when the highbrows were 
among the only men left at home, hence in demand for 
luncheon and dinner engagements, and after it, when dons 
became television stars and dinner-parties brains-trusts. 

An exception to this, as an object of snobbish attention, 
was Lord David Cecil, at whom I gazed from afar. For 
though intellectual he was also noble; moreover, in dress and 
demeanour, an aesthete. The aesthetic and the athletic were 
the two main social thoroughfares whose choice lay open to 
the Oxford snob. Of these the former was the easiest, 
involving little more effort than a certain extravagance of 
costume and interior decoration. 

I myself affected plus four suits of a green or orange tweed, 
with ties and stockings to tone and, when the fashion was 
introduced, high-necked jumpers in contrasting shades of 
blue or yellow. The tweeds of Mr. Evelyn Waugh were, so 
far as I remember, blue. Others, like Mr. Harold Acton, 
wore costumes of a less tweedy and more imaginative kind, 
while his rival as leader of the aesthetic world, the late Mr. 
Brian Howard, preferred hunting clothes. For he had 
succeeded in entering the athletic world as well, riding races 
in addition to writing poems, and so reducing some athletes 
to the level of aesthetes. 

Another of the breed, now forgotten—a young man who 
had previously half severed, with a drawn sword, the thumb 
of a now notable Socialist QC, breaking into his rooms with 
the intention of sacking them—chose the occasion of the 
evening of the General Election of 1924 to stroll down the 
High Street wearing an opera hat and a black cloak lined with 
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crimson silk. He was instantly mobbed by a rabble of 
athletes, and when cornered before the doors of the Mitre 
Hotel retired with a bow behind them, while they continued 
to bay for his blood outside, as for that of an aristocrat of the 
French Revolution. 

Though the Socialists had just been defeated, the incident 
had no connection with politics. It was purely a matter of 
aesthetics. Politics were strictly confined within the closed 
doors of an institution called the Union, which once attracted 
a momentary attention outside from the story that its 
Secretary, the present Lord Dundee, had filled up its water 
jug, for an unsuspecting and distinguished visitor, with gin. 
Otherwise the establishment was regarded mainly as a training 
ground for would-be Prime Ministers, hence hardly, despite 
the fact that Mr. Beverley Nichols had lately been its President, 
a worthy objective of snobbery. 

In interior decoration, the aesthetic style was set by a 
Socialist peer-to-be, who panelled his rooms in black and 
gold and served meals to his guests on a black tablecloth. I 
myself got little farther, in the direction of taste, than a few 
jade green and orange cushions, thrown casually around. For 
when I applied to the Bursar of my college for permission to 
dye my plum-coloured curtains black, he refused it, explaining 
that he disliked jazz colours. 

Apart from these various accomplishments I learned, at 
Oxford, how to drink, how to do nothing, how to spend and 
despise money, how to make and use friends. I learned little 
history, the subject in which I took a degree. I left the 
University well equipped for a life of pleasure. : 

I left behind me debts beyond my father’s means, which 
he paid with a mild complaint. Only lately I was gratified to 
learn, from his posthumous papers, that his own debts had 
been the same—that is to say, in relation to the changed value 
of money, more than twice as high—as mine. My father had 
enjoyed considerable social and theatrical success at Oxford, 
where he gained a half-blue for golf, of which he was modestly 
ashamed, and was known to his friends as Lucy. 


Next week: The Years of Youth 





“1 need two for my fifty!’ 
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“Is there someone else?” 








Roots and Branches 


By R. G. G. PRICE 


Our Industrial Correspondent reports on the progress of the 
Trade Union Cultural Campaign 


HE production of Peer Gynt 

| scheduled for the last night of 
the Trades Union Congress has 

run into demarcation difficulties. The 
Button Moulders object to the Button 
Moulder in the play being acted by a 
Tally Clerk. The Brass Rubbers are 
not prepared to pay their share of the 
losses until the mystery of Peer’s 
union has been cleared up. As the 
General Secretary said to a news 


conference called outside the Winter 


Pavilion, ‘‘ You can’t have a hero unless 
he has a trade and if he has a trade.hé 
ought to be in his union.” The pro- 
ducer has issued a statement arguing 
that the absence of any reference to 
Peer’s union loyalties reflects the back- 
wardness of Scandinavia in industrial 
organization at the date of the play. 
The Convener of the Breakaway Shop 
Stewards’ Conference, while weighing 
himself in the Arcade, said they had 
sympathizers among the dressers and 


would call them out when the right 
time came. 


» . 
W 


Picketing of the Derain to Rouault 
Exhibition .held at the Boilermakers’ 
HQ became more militant today. 
Mr. Stan Beef, the Neo-Trotskyite 
picket leader, said “Only Action 
Painting can give full expression to the 
deepest aspirations of urban man. 
We call on our comrades the Boiler- 
makers to eschew the offal of capitalist 
studios.” In response to questions he 
alleged that the rank and file were being 
misled by leaders who still wore blinkers. 


ww 


An evening soirée of spoken verse 
held by the ETU was mainly occupied 
by a relay reading of a Hymn to 
Khrushchev produced by the Ukrainian 
People’s Poetry Co-operative. Comrade 
Haxell’s rendition of the Antistrophe, 
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“‘Beacon-father, thy progeny salute thee”’ 
was encored. 


The General Council has been asked 
to arbitrate in a dispute between 
Mr. Wesker, the Movement’s Cultural 
Leader, and the Harnessmakers’ 
Brotherhood, which complains that the 
Vocal Quartet sent to their Jubilee 


_ Celebrations, instead of performing 


glees as at previous Jubilee Celebrations, 
chanted the poems of Mr. Christopher 
Logue in what they describe as new- 
fangled plainsong. 


Preparations for the vast production 
of Mr. Wesker’s trilogy at Harringay 
are intended to rival Oberammergau. 
“The people are stirring at last,” 
was a well-wisher’s comment as he 
watched the huge arena in the throes of 
preparation. A special Rule Book is 
being drafted for performers by a joint 
committee of Mr. Wesker’s Advisory 
Panel and the TUC Legal Department. 
It had been intended to use The 
Kitchen as a prologue but difficulties 
with the catering unions have so far 
resisted solution. 


In an impassioned outburst, Mr. Ted 
Hill, addressing the Undertakers’ Mutes 
at their Wakes, said, ‘“‘ The novels of Ivy 
Compton-Burnett will be dramatized 
by the workers’ movement over my 
dead body and the same goes for Iris 
Murdoch. I’ve never let you down yet 
and though there are many people who 
would like to see Ted Hill come to a 
bad end it’s not going to happen if 
you back me up. Those lassies don’t 
understand the meaning of solidarity.” 


Attempts to dissuade the Clogmakers 
from putting on a ballet to be danced in 
their own products have foundered on 
the insistence of some of the elder 
statesmen of the Union on going through 
with the project and taking a leading 
part in it themselves. Fired by an 
impassioned lecture on ballet delivered 
during an off-moment at the Biennial 
Conference they have gone ahead with 
their plans, brushing off criticism, 
however well meant, as “‘daft London 
talk.”” The Chairman goes further and 


‘ calls it “sabotage.” 


“Ts Wine-tasting Cultural?” was the 
subject of a symposium held at the 
Grimeborough Trades Council last 
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week. Lengthy quotations from refer- 
ences to wine in the poets were in- 
cluded in the speech by Councillor 
Hooper, who ended by challenging any 
wine-lover present to stump him on 
vintages. Fred Creeks said wine was an 
amenity and not under Mr. Wesker. 
Sally Dodd said it was a mocker and 
mockers weren’t cultural. Billy James 
junior said wine-drinking was a gesture 
of comradeship with foreign workers 
and, though personally he would prefer 
to be a teetotaller, he welcomed the 
growing custom of serving wine by 
the glass in pubs. Summing up, the 
Chairman said the discussion had 
given much food for thought but a 
firm decision would be premature. 


The stay-in strike by the Gallery at 
the Incinerator Operatives’ production 
of Gloriana is now in its third day. A 
small handpress smuggled into the 
performance is being used to turn out 
leaflets putting the strikers’ case. An 
attempt by the cast to get the gallery 
audience declared black has been 
directed to lie on the table by the 
self-appointed Arbitration Tribunal. 


All branches of the Hoodmakers are 
being circulated with a list of municipal 
candidates who have promised they will 
stand firm against any attempt to per- 
form TIonesco or similar decadent 
playwrights in bandstands. Members 
are advised if they know what’s good 
for them to give their full support 
only to thase on the list. 

In an interview on all available 
channels Mr. Wesker said that if 
Mr. Michael Croft could run a Youth 
Theatre he could run a Trade Union 
one. It would be dedicated to not 
performing the works of Mr. Robert 
Boit and Mr. John Mortimer. The 
question of performing Mr. Rattigan 
did not arise. 


A ballot for the election of the cast 
of Oedipus Rex has led to allegations of 
rigging in the Copperplaters and Allied 
Trades Society. The disqualification of 
votes from Scotland is giving rise to 
accusations of Sassenach bias and 
threats to appeal to the Teamsters 
Union for the comradely loan of 
skilled American security officers. Mean- 
while, at Headquarters, the Press Officer 
has said “‘ The show must go on.” 


Man Cites Swan 


Ao With a sickening thud—as when on the pate of a playwright 
Down by the wine-dark sea some eagle lets tumble a tortoise— 
Falls on the desks of reviewers one more in the series of sagas 
Through which classical tales are recounted by modern narrators. 
(Since I imagined the Gods spoke always in that kind of English 
Found in the cribs that I used in an age that preceded the Penguin, 
Some of the things which occur in today’s historical novels 
Strike me as strange: although I’m doubtless a shade over-sanguine 
If I presume that the style employed by Lang, Leaf and Myers 
Lingers . . . Incidents which that trio described so discreetly 
Even the Heroes appeared to be waiting for puberty’s onset 
Now are as detailed as anything listed by publishers lately.) 
It’s a relief this is one kind of book that the papers will never— 
Since its assorted assaults happened too long ago to be handy 
Either as exposés of vice or as generals’ memoirs— 
Serialise till it seems to be running for ever on Sunday! 

—ANTHONY BRODE 


“‘What’s a great sound like you doing on a nothing scene like this?” 























Death Wish Charlie 


By A. H. 


suicide again,” said the Chief 
Petty Officer Cook, squeezing 
past the Supply Officer’s chair and 
sitting down on the bunk settee. Her 
Majesty’s Ship Rumbold was at No. 8 
buoy in Grand Harbour, Valetta, and 
a port-hole circle of Maltese sunlight 
lay upon the green blotter on the 
Supply Officer’s desk. 
“That’s the third time,” said the 
Supply Officer. “‘How many aspirin?” 
“He didn’t get any in this time, sir. 
The leading hand of the mess heard the 
rattle of tablets and grasped the wrist. 
The leading hand says he’s thinking of 
putting in for anxiety money. He says 
he’s got to the pitch he can smell an 
aspirin tablet the other side of a water- 
tight bulkhead. He and his mess-mates 
are tired of carrying an inert and 
snoring Scouse up from 4 Deck to 3 
Deck, through the capstan flat, past the 


a or SCOUSE has been at the 




















BARTON 


canteen, along 3K and 3L starboard 
passages to the sickbay. As for the 
Sick Berth Chief, it’s got so that I can 
hardly face him in the Chief’s Mess.” 

“T’ll see Scouse again this morning,” 
said the Supply Officer. “‘ My patience 
is finally exhausted. I'll see him at 
11.30 after the Captain’s monthly count 
of my money. It’s like him to choose 
the end of the month for his latest play. 
Ill make him wish he had never been 
born.” 

““You don’t have to do that to Scouse, 
sir,” said the Chief Cook, rising and 
edging his way out of the cabin. The 
Supply Officer took a cut-throat razor 
from a drawer of his desk and placed it 
in the circle of sunlight on the green 
blotter. He reached for a jar and took 
plug tobacco from it. He cut up some 
tobacco and put it in his pipe. Just as 
he was lighting the pipe his Captain 
knocked and put his head through the 
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curtain. ‘You use a cut-throat razor?” 
he asked. 

““Only on tobacco, sir.”” The Supply 
Officer put the razor back into its 
drawer and came out into the cabin flat 
to open the big money chest. 

“I’m determined to find something 
wrong with your money this morning,” 
the Captain said. “I find it monotonous, 
month after month, to count and count 
and find nothing wrong. It was 
different with .old Brownster in the 
Wyke although I will say for him he 
always had too muc': rather than too 
little. I was for ever finding un- 
expected doubloons deep in the dusty 
cedarwood trays of his safe.” 

“I’m a_ relentlessly methodical 
officer.” The safe opened with a 
click and the Supply Officer hooked the 
heavy door back. The Captain thrust 
his hands in and began an enthusiastic 
count. All sorts of things came out, 
from sheets of postage stamps to 
packets of five-pound notes. He even 
counted the {1 7s. 4d. worth of Polish 
zlotys that remained on board after the 
Baltic cruise. ~At last he went away, 
reluctantly satisfied, and the Supply 
Officer began systematically to count 
money back into his safe. He had left 
the packages of five-pound notes to the 
last and he was counting them into their 
drawer when seven bells struck and the 
Chief Cook, with Cook Scouse, arrived 
in the flat. The Supply Officer paused, 
the final packet of a hundred five-pound 
notes in his hand: “Half a minute, 
Chief,” he said, ‘and I’ll be with you.” 
He gazed at the packet in his hand; put 
it in the drawer with the others; looked 
speculatively at the row of packets; 
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made as though to withdraw the packet 
again; shrugged his shoulders; and 
closed the safe. He led the way into 
his cabin, sat down on the settee, and 
looked up at Scouse and the Chief 
Cook. He pushed a vague uncertainty 
into the back of his mind and addressed 
himself to Scouse, who was a pale boy 
with plump uncertain lips, and eyes 
that were emotionless. 

“The Chief Cook’s been very patient 
with you these past three months, 
Scouse. The leading hand of your mess 
and all your mess-mates—they ’ve been 
patient with you. Your Divisional 
Officer’s been patient with you. The 
Medical Officer’s been more than patient 
with you, keeping you from hospital in 
the hopes that you'll grow out of it. 
Even I, so important that I should not 
allow myself to be aware of your 
existence, have condescended to be 
patient with you. The whole thing’s 
been more like Probation Officer than I 
care to contemplate. My patience has 
now gone. For the third time you’ve 
made like trying to guzzle a full due of 
aspirin.” He stared into Scouse’s eyes 
but, as always, could see no response. 
He reached suddenly into the drawer 
of his desk and held up the cut-throat 
razor. He opened it and offered it, 
handle forward. To his delight he saw 
a look of interest appear in Scouse’s 
eyes. ‘‘Now,” he said. “Take this and 
cut your throat with it.” 

“Sir!” said Scouse, in his voice a 
warm animation never before heard by 
anyone on board. “It wouldn’t be 
legal.”’ 

“Just you leave the legal aspect of 
the matter to me. Go on; take it.” 
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Scouse took it. The Chief Cook, 
tense, stepped closer to him. 

“Tt’ll make a dirty mess of your 
cabin carpet,’”’ said Scouse, solicitous 
now. 

“Well worth it to me,” said the 
Supply Officer, swallowing. “In ex- 
change, I’d be shot of you for ever.” 

There was a silence. Scouse then 
smiled, a friendly and lively smile. “I 
wouldn’t do it to you, sir,” he said. 
“Thank you all the same.” He closed 
the razor and put it politely down on 
the desk. 

The Supply Officer found himself 
unable to speak, able only to notice 
that the circle of light had left his 
blotter for the bulkhead beside him. 
“Get forward to the galley, Scouse,”’ 
said the Chief Cook abruptly. Scouse 
left the cabin. ‘The Supply Officer, 
still speechless, gazed uncertainly at 
the Chief Cook. 

“You’ve done it,’’ said the Chief 
Cook. “I had one of these Death 
Wish Charlies before. He only wants 
to be sure he’s wanted.” 

“On this earth, you mean?” 

“That’s it, sir.” 

“You think I showed him I wanted 
him?” 

“Yes.” 

“You don’t think he’ll need to make 
sure the Captain wants him too?” 





“No, sir. You'll be enough. You ’ve 
got three stripes on.” The Chief Cook 
looked out through the open port. ‘“‘I 
didn’t know you had it in you.” 

The Supply Officer began to feel 
stronger. ‘We officers have hidden 
depths,” he said. 

“You néed something, with all the 
pay you get,” said the Chief Cook and 
took his leave. 

The Supply Officer got to his feet 
and went back to his safe and opened 
it. He recounted his bundles of five- 
pound notes. He recounted them a 
second time, his earlier uncertainty 
returning to replace Scouse in his 
mind. Fully alert, he went through 
them a third, a fourth, and then a fifth 
time. The result was always the same. 
He checked the quantity shown in his 
cash book. He locked the safe and took 
the book to his desk. He studied it. 
After five minutes, he rose and went 
aft. He knocked on the Captain’s day- 
cabin door and went in. On a small 
table there was a sherry decanter, two 
sherry glasses and a fat bundle of five- 
pound notes. Beyond the table, 
stretched in his armchair, was the 
Captain. “You were so long,” he said, 
“I thought .perhaps you’d cut your 
throat with that tobacco razor of yours.” 

The Supply Officer quivered. “Did 


you now, sir?” he said. 
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“They certainly seemed to like that madeira cake.” 
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Pervi gil ium Veneris 


Soviet scientists announced ... that by 
bouncing radio waves off the planet Venus 
they had discovered that its period of rotation 
could be estimated at near to 10 earth days 

The Times 
S I was bouncing waves off Venus, 
My true love she said, said she, 
“Nothing, love, can come between us 
While you bounce such waves off Venus. 
Cor, you don’t half bounce waves lovely,” 
Said my love to me. 


“Now,” said she, “‘the night is gaining 
As the day begins to wane: 
Now the ten-days daylight waning 
Sets the ten-nights night in train. 
As your waves in subtle ways 
Measure out love’s longer days, 
So our thoughts in each direction, 
Magnified in love’s reflection, 
Unexplained and past explaining, 
Turn and come to us again.” 


This and more I heard with pleasure 
While across the width of space 
Still my waves in steady measure 
Bounced against love’s clouded face. 
But on earth my love and I, 
Gazing at the starlit sky, 
Kept our own terrestrial treasure 
Firmly in its place. 
— P,. M. HUBBARD 
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Parliament 


Te COMMON MARKET, the Bristol Election and 





the world crisis—between them they made quite a 
bagful for a Monday. The Prime Minister slid into 
his seat towards the end of Questions to the accompaniment of 
modest cheers. His statement did not arouse any very great 
excitement as it so exactly corresponded to all the prophecies. 
There were mild hear, hears from his back benches as he 
paid his little tribute to British agriculture and the Common- 
wealth. As for Questions the major genuine query was that of 
Mr. Turton. Why had the Government chosen to ask for 
membership under Article 237 rather than for association 
under Article 238? 'To that the Prime Minister’s answer was 
definite. Association would raise all the same difficulties 
about reconciling the rights of the Commonwealth and would 
entirely deprive us of any chance of influencing the policies of 
the Six. Apart from that the Prime Minister was not going 
to queer his own pitch by indulging in any hypothetical 
speculations about what would happen if things went 
wrong or what exact concessions he would ask or make. Why 
should he meet such troubles before he came to them? Yet 
he allowed himself a little ominously to agree with Sir Harry 
Legge-Bourke that there might have to be 
“agonising reappraisals” of British foreign 
policy if no agreement could be reached. The 
only question that really at all bowled him out 
and to which he did not attempt a reply was 
that from Mr. Grimond, why, if the need was 
so great, had the Government not attempted 
to reach an agreement in the years before now 
when agreement would to all appearances have 
been much easier. Negotiating at a moment 
of economic crisis, we were negotiating at the 
moment least favourable for ourselves. In 
spite of Mr. Jenkins’ frantic efforts none of the 
Socialist pro-marketers caught the Speaker’s 
eye. Yet the question that aroused most 
interest was not really a question at all except in form. There 
was nothing that Mr. Fell wanted to know from the Prime 
Minister. He wanted to tell him something, to tell him 
that he was an “unmitigated disaster” and ought to go. I doubt 
if it will be found that Mr. Fell did it 
very well even from his own point of 
view. Indignation is to be admired, 
but indignation to be effective ought to be coherent. Where 
the balance of advantage for the Commonwealth may lie is a 
matter for debate, but it is clearly not common sense to speak 
as if the mere motion of negotiating with the Six was in itself a 
betrayal of the six hundred million people in the Common- 
wealth. It will be interesting to see how it all works out, but 
I fancy that Mr. Fell’s explosion will be found to have helped 
the Prime Minister rather than hindered. I fancy that it will 
diminish the number of Conservatives who are likely to oppose 
the Government in the lobby. 
Whether the policy itself will finally come to success, is a 
matter that neither Mr. Fell nor indeed the rest of the 
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House of Commons can have very much say in settling. 

Then the House turned to poor Mr. St. Clair. The Speaker 
read it the message from the Judges telling them that Mr. St. 
Clair and not Mr. Benn was the Member for Bristol. The 
Chief Whip moved a motion asking the House to change the 
record of return. By custom such motions are dividable but 
not amendable or debatable. Mr. Silverman raised the 
ingenious point of order that there were really two questions 
before the House—that Mr. Benn was not a Member and that 
Mr. St. Clair was one. It was possible, argued Mr. Silverman, 
that some Members might want to vote one way on the one 
motion and another way on the other. Thus two divisions 
must be allowed. But for all Mr. Silverman’s ingenuity it is 
very doubtful whether any such Facing-Both-Ways Member 
in fact exists and the Speaker stuck to his guns. A division 
followed. Mr. Nabarro’s lips seemed for once to be tightly 
sealed as other Conservatives roared 
their Aye, but the division ran roughly 
along party lines, and Mr. St. Clair 
was then bidden to come to the Table and take the oath. 
There had been some rumours that there might be demon- 
strations against him. It would, I think, have been a pity and 
unfair had such a thing happened, for in all the muddle of the 
business he was manifestly a man more sinned against than 
sinning and no one could hold him much to blame for what 
had happened. In the event the Conservatives massed on the 
benches and roared their applause at him, though what 
exactly they were applauding except the fact that the peer who 
stands between him and the House of Lords is happily still 
alive it would be hard to say. As for the Socialists the Front 
Bench both above and below the gangway remained in their 
places, but the rest evacuated and left the back benches vacant. 
What exactly this was meant to signify I have no idea but 
at least they let Mr. St. Clair take his oath 
without any more offensive demonstration, 
which was just as well. 

If half the House had gone out sooner than 
see Mr. St. Clair take the oath, the other half 
followed their example sooner than hear Mr. 
Heath discussing the possibilities of a world 
war. The almost empty House that stayed to 
hear him must have appeared an odd spectacle 
to distinguished foreigners in the Diplomatic 
Gallery. Yet perhaps it was not quite as 
silly as it seemed. For it was as certain as 
anything could be that Mr. Heath was not 
going to announce any new dramatic move 
or commitment, nor did he. In his pleasant 
unemotional business-like way he made it clear to Allies and 
Russians alike that we intend to honour our commitments, and 
the rest of the debate was really little more than “so say all of 
us”, important, doubtless, and necessary, but not making for 
liveliness of exchange. Mr. Heal threw in a bit about the 
“dithering” of the Government for good measure but his tune 
was essentially the same as theirs. Only Mr. Driberg with his 
denunciation of the contention that the West had absolute rights 
in West Berlin as “absolute balderdash” came near to saying 
anything different and even he did not say anything so very, 
very different. —PERCY SOMERSET 


The Heir, not 
The Peer 
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‘“Cook Housekeeper required by retired Colonel. Excellent daily 
help including kitchen maid. Own sitting room with television. 
Separate bathroom. Bath six miles.” —Daily Telegraph 


That’s separate. 
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On The Road to Europe 
IHE road to the Common Market is 


being opened. The stretch im- 
mediately ahead is still under con- 
struction, pitted with ruts and potholes 
that will test the suspension of British 
made cars. But beyond lie tempting 
and promising stretches of European 
motorways along which the British 
economy should in due course speed 
merrily. It will probably be trailing 
behind it a string of associated Common- 
wealth countries which before long 
will be eating the harsh words on the 
subject of Europe spoken to Messrs. 
Sandys, Thorneycroft and Hare on 
their recent tour of investigation of 
the Dominions. 

The prospects, provided of course 
the British are competitive, are enticing. 
The Common Market in the first three 
years of its existence has been a 
resounding success—far more success- 
ful than any of its sponsors ever 
dreamed it would ever be. This has 
not been the result of a few lowerings 
of tariff barriers. It has stemmed from 
the psychological stimulus of a growing 
conviction that Europe is no longer the 
“old world” condemned to gradual 
senile decay but a great and growing 
field for economic endeavour. 

If Britain joins and British industry 
is competitive, it will have before it a 
“home” market of perhaps 250 million 
people, five times the present domestic 
market, in which it has been wallowing 
rather too complacently of late. But 
what shall we sell in that European 
super-market? To find out, a firm of 
stockbrokers sent one of its partners on 
a tour of inspection of the Continent. 

One of the things that struck him 
was the sight of draught oxen working 
in the fields of Italy; of Holsteins 
drawing carts in Bavaria; of mules 
harnessed. to the wine tonneaux of 
Burgundy; all pointers to the enormous 
potential market in Europe for tractors 
and other farm machinery. — British 


makers should be able to secure a 
reasonable share of that market. Alas, 
there is little scope for the investor 
to back this very promising chance. 
Plenty of good tractors are made in 
this country by Fords and Massey- 
Ferguson. _International Harvesters 
make machinery. But these are now 
concerns in which the British share- 
holder has no stake. 

What then can he back? There is 
Imperial Chemical Industries which, 
with its important site at Rotterdam, 
may well be the spearhead of the 
British chemical industry’s further 
advance into Europe. There are textile 
firms, particularly in the woollen sec- 
tion, whose products will certainly find 
a ready market in. Europe. Many 
Continental men may not visit Savile 
Row, but they are likely to be impressed 
by the increasing excellence of ready 
made British suits (Montague Burton 
and Austin Reed) and their sales 
could be increased by mail order 
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Grouse under Fire 


ROUSE and partridge’ are the 

aristocrats of the shooting field, 
with long family histories. Pheasants, 
though decorative, are interlopers; ducks 
and geese have never quite made the 
grade, for although they are romantic, 
they are unstable. It has been estimated 
that grouse shooting in Britain is 
responsible for a turnover of about 
£4,000,000 a year. 

It is not surprising that the Nature 
Conservancy, which is trying to find 
out how to encourage grouse in Scotland, 
should conclude that the birds are 


“highly organized and _ integrated 
socially.” They are, in fact, the 
Establishment. 


Environment is highly important to 
the grouse. He will only agree to live 
where he is comfortable, in the sense 
of adequate food and cover. Suitable 
accommodation is scarce at the moment, 
but the supply could be improved, if 
muir-burn were carried out in narrower 
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business which is growing by leaps and 
bounds on the Continent. Already 
Great Universal Stores are quoted on 
more than one European bourse. 

British beer which has just taken 
a knock from our Chancellor may 
find compensation on the Continent. 
Guinness is now included in many 
Continental wine lists. The Con- 
tinental passion for soft drinks should 
offer considerable openings for such 
companies as Schweppes and the 
Beecham Group. 

British investors may gain not only 
by British firms finding larger outlets 
in Europe but by European investors 
coming to the London Stock Exchange. 
The stockbroker in question found 
many Continental investors who were 
only waiting for some solution to the 
problem of sterling (perhaps they have 
it now) in order to enter the market 
for British equities which they believe 
to be basically the cheapest in the 
world. — LOMBARD LANE 


* * * 


strips, for this would provide variety 
locally (but to carry out controlled 
burning in small strips demands greater 
manpower than is usually available). 

Grouse, it seems, live in four main 
groups: paired territory owners, the 
happy breeders; unmated territory 
owners; wanderers on communal or 
stolen ground; and outcasts, who may 
somehow have gone wrong, who find 
themselves condemned to try to eke 
out an existence in surroundings that 
are totally unsuitable. 

The unmated territory owners and 
communal characters try to recover 
territories, or to steal others’ wives, but 
almost always they fail. 

From the bird’s point of view there 
is rather a gloomy suggestion that to 
leave big autumn stocks is a false 
economy, because the moor will hold 
only the number that can find sus- 
tenance, and their reproductive cap- 
abilities are quite adequate. Indeed, it 
is hinted that shooting is often not 
severe enough. 

Even more ominous is the remark 
that Scotland is “tending towards an 
impoverished desert,” due to unwise 
burning, and that “the time is approach- 
ing when landowners may have to 
decide whether to continue to foster 
grouse and sheep,” or turn to red deer, 
roe, capercaillie, pheasants and hares 
for their sport, with a farming back- 
ground of cattle. The Establishment, 
whether in front of the gun or behind 
it, will never stand for that. 

— ANTHONY CLARKSON 
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A DAY AT THE ZOO 


By A. F. WILES 
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“How about striped 
wallpaper in the 
lounge?” 








“Ts today 
Friday?” 
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“Thank goodness that’s ° 
over for another 
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Luther (RoyaL Court) 


UTHER is the best play John 

Osborne has so far written. It is a 

serious attempt at a study of the 
extraordinary man whose battle with 
his conscience split the Church in two 
and as a by-product made an entity of 
Germany. 

We have just seen in Becket how 
fascinating a dip into ecclesiastical 
history can be made. Mr. Osborne’s 
play is much more diffuse than 
M. Anouilh’s, and its scenes are far 
more fragmentary; they do not combine 
to build up a tension, as happens in 
Becket. But so far as it goes the character 
of Luther is clearly drawn. We are 
shown him as an agonized young monk, 
uncertain of himself but fighting to 
settle down to a life of prayer, laughed 
at by his fellows for his imagined sins, 


and haunted by constipation, which is a 
recurrent theme; as a wildly outspoken 
preacher, flaying the Papacy for its 
corruption and denouncing the trade in 
relics and indulgences; as a rebel on 
the mat speaking to his principals before 
the Emperor; as aft unexpected ally of 
the Establishment in crushing the 
peasants’ revolution; and finally, freed 
from his vows, happily married to an 
ex-nun. 

In all this the integrity and inflexibility 
of Luther comes over admirably, but 
where the play fails is in conveying the 
spiritual side of the man. To have done 
all he did he must have had a blazing 
power,’and this is absent. It is difficult 
to say whether the fault is Albert 
Finney’s or Mr. Osborne’s. Mr. Finney 
seems to me miscast. His performance 
is able and extremely sincere,. but it 
never begins to suggest a great leader 
with the magnetism to split the Church 
of Rome. 


ALBERT Finney as Martin Luther in Luther. 





Mr. Osborne’s faithful 
rather than exciting. Some of his 
scenes are a little dull, others are 
excellent; the best is the meeting 
between Luther and Cajetan, the Papal 
Legate at Augsburg, where the Cardinal’s 
subtlety is well-matched by Luther’s 
resolution. 

The play is produced with imagination 
by Tony Richardson, using striking 
sets by Jocelyn Herbert (her Calvary is 
magnificent) and contemporary music 
arranged by John Addison and beauti- 
fully sung by a choir of monks. Apart 
from Luther there are no big oppor- 
tunities for acting, but John Moffatt as 
Cajetan, Bill Owen as Luther’s father, 
George Devine as his wise friend 
Staupitz and Peter Bull as Tetzel give 
good support. — ERIC KEOWN 
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AVIGNON FESTIVAL 


OR fifteen years Jean Vilar has 

brought his Théatre National 

Populaire from Paris to Avignon 
for a fortnight’s summer festival that 
has become a regular institution in the 
French theatre. Avignon in its circular 
compactness is the perfect town for a 
festival. It has all the amenities—good 
hotels, a lovely countryside dotted with 
Roman remains, the Rhone flowing 
round it, and a main square thick with 
open-air cafés where the play can be 
discussed from midnight onwards and 
everyone in Avignon is to be met at 
some time during the day; most im- 
portant, it has in addition in the Court 
of Honour of the Popes’ Palace an 
unimaginably beautiful setting which 
Monsieur Vilar knows exactly how to 
light. To see a play there under the stars 
on a warm Provencal evening is an 
unforgettable experience. 

Monsieur Vilar believes in two pro- 
ducers working together, and all three 
plays this year are handled by him 
on these lines. Last year’s Antigone by 
Sophocles was so successful that it has 
been repeated; of the other two plays, 
Calderon’s L’Alcade de Zalamea is 
brand new to the TNP and Goldoni’s 
Les Rustres is produced by it for the first 
time in France. 

Imagine, then, the Popes’ Palace, 
vast and white and medieval, standing 
flood-lit on its hill. After climbing the 
long flight of worn stone steps one 
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enters by the massive central doorway 
and is immediately in the Court of 
Honour, which is like a huge cavern, 
open to the sky, its irregular stone walls 
rising to a great height. ‘This holds an 
audience of three thousand, when every 
step and crevice has been filled; it is the 
best kind of audience, intelligent and 
young and keen, for Vilar has done much 
for the youth of France, and they 
worship him. At one end is a large open 
stage, bare except for a few shrubs and 
at the most a table and chairs. Where 
more conventional producers clutter 
their plays with realistic effects, Vilar 
has learned on his own enormous stage 
at the Palais de Chaillot in Paris to rely 
mainly on lighting and music to stir the 
imagination. Of both methods he is a 
master, using an excellent sound broad- 
casting system, and batteries of lights 
fixed at ingenious angles so that the 
whole appearance of the stage can be 
completely changed in a moment. The 
acoustics of the Court of Honour are 
so good that although the actors have 
no microphones every syllable comes 
across clearly to the whole audience. 

The Festival opened with the Calderon. 
Monsieur Vilar says he has chosen this 
play because of the topicality of its 
discussion on military justice, and I see 
what he means. It is anyway an ideal 
piece for this setting. An army captain 
is billeted on a rich peasant, whose 
daughter he kidnaps and rapes with the 
help of his troops. The peasant, a man 
of infinite dignity, has just become 
mayor of his town; he begs the captain 
to marry his daughter, and when he is 
repulsed with scorn, has the captain 
executed. The most interesting part of 
the play is the relationship between the 
mayor and the commanding general, a 
haughty old aristocrat who begins by 
ordering the mayor about, and, gradually 
aware of his quality, ends as a fast friend. 
Even he cannot believe that the mayor 
has not exceeded his powers in executing 
the captain, but on the intervention of 
the king the mayor is exonerated and 
held up as a model of justice. 

It is a simple story, told very dramati- 
cally and with much amusing business. 
Under the direction of Vilar and Georges 
Riquier the surge of disgruntled soldiers 
on to the stage was marvellous. Vilar 
himself played the mayor with a quiet 
authority that quickly established him as 
a man of inflexible character; written 
about forty years after Hamlet, his 
instructions to his son on his conduct 
while travelling remind one forcibly of 
Polonius. The general was splendidly 
taken by Julien Guiomar, and among the 
other parts Jean-Frangois Remi shone 
as the captain, Christiane Minazzoli as 
the mayor’s daughter, Charles Denner as 
an insubordinate soldier and Véronique 
Silver as a vivandiére. 

All three plays this year dealt with the 
abuse of power. The Goldoni is a small- 
town comedy about a tyrannical father 
who tries to run his daughter’s marriage 


“s 


SopHiA LoREN as Cesira and ELEONORA BROWN as Rosetta in Two Women 


in his own way and is defeated by the 
superior cunning of his women. There 
are ingenious sub-plots of feminine guile 
and much hot-point bickering. Pro- 
duced by Vilar and Roger Mollien with 
the trappings and jingling music of the 
commedia dell’arte, this is a very funny, 
light comedy. The chief boor was taken 
with steam-roller pomposity by Michel 
Galabru, and his fellows by Lucien 
Arnaud, Georges Riquier and Charles 
Denner; the leaders of the rebel women 
were Geneviéve Brunet and Christiane 
Minazzoli, and the couple in dispute were 
played by two gifted young comedians, 
Paule Noel and Philippe Avron. 

The final play, the Sophocles, was 
naturally the most impressive, and Vilar 
and Maurice Jarre got the maximum 
effect from a simple, beautifully grouped 
production. One cannot imagine more 
dramatic acting than that of. Catherine 
Sellers as a taut and agonized Antigone, 
of Georges Wilson as a Creon who seemed 
to fill the stage with crude power, or of 
Vilar as the leader of the chorus, a figure 
of wisdom in mourning for the state. 
The chorus of Theban elders was 
magnificently synchronized and arranged. 
This was the only one of the three plays 
to be accompanied by a small orchestra 
out in front. I came away feeling that 
our absent hosts, the fourteenth-century 
Popes, must have approved of Monsieur 
Vilar’s choice of a great tragedy that is so 
perceptive of the impotence of humanity. 

This altogether delightful festival is 
given a special life and gaiety by its 
organized intake of youth from all over 
the world. This year there are three 
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thousand young visitors from over forty 
countries, billeted in groups of forty-five 
(a bus-unit) around Avignon. 

— ERIC KEOWN 


AT THE PICTURES 


Two Women 
The Last Sunset 
The Queen of Spades 


HHOUGH uneven and not very 

satisfactory as a whole, La Ciociara, 

or Two Women (Director: Vittorio 
de Sica), still has many good points. It 
is from a novel by Alberto Moravia, in 
which, for all I know, the narrative 
balance may have been different; but the 
impression one gets from this work is 
that a violent climax has been almost 
arbitrarily thrust into it, about twenty 
minutes from the end, so as to impose 
some shape on the story. And quite 
apart from any other consideration, 
twenty minutes from the end is too late 
to do this. 

One reason for the contrived impression 
this violent climax gives is that it seems 
so utterly out of key with the rest of the 
picture. Admittedly, the shock of it 
gives meaning to the story, if one can 
believe that everything leading up to 
that moment was simply a preparation 
for the quarter-hour or so after it; but 
one—or at any rate I—somehow can’t. 
The time is towards the end of the war, 
and Cesira (Sophia Loren) with her 
adored thirteen-year-old daughter 
Rosetta (Eleanora Brown) have left 
bombed Rome and trailed in constant 
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danger across the country to her native 
village, where they cannot get enough 
food to live on; but in spite of all this, 
the tone of most of the narrative is 
almost light-hearted. “And then, an 
appalling episode: they are sheltering in 
a bombed church, and Moroccan soldiers 
find them and assault them and rape 
them both. It is only after this that the 
essential story becomes clear: the shock 
has made Rosetta a different girl, cold 
and insensitive to her mother’s desperate, 
anxious efforts to re-establish the old 
natural affection, until . . . 

Until the news of the death of Michele 
(Jean-Paul Belmondo), a young man 
they had both liked, shocks the child 
back to normality. Fadeout on the 
parental embrace as she weeps. 

But all this seems contrived, as if to a 
pattern worked out intellectually, when 
compared with the much greater part 
(nearly four-fifths) of the picture that 
precedes it, which—although it tends, to 
be episodic, a succession of set-pieces— 
has a natural, unforced, developing life 
of its own. Detail and character con- 
stantly strike the attention, from the 
early scenes in Rome, where Cesira 
leaves her grocery shop in the care of a 
handsome and amorous coal-merchant 
(Raf Vallone), through all the dangers 
and difficulties of the cross-country 
journey to the village where the pair 
first meet Michele, an intellectual and 
un subversivo. Miss Loren gives a 
strong, vivid performance; only the 
design of the piece, I think, prevents it 
from being as emotionally moving as it 
was plainly meant to be. 


The Last Sunset (Director: Robert 
Aldrich) is basically a pretty conven- 
tional Western, working up to the 
classic final situation of the gun-duel— 
though not, it’s true, in a street or in a 
bar. In fact one is tempted to think that 
the two contestants deliberately arranged 
to meet in a large open space, to give 
opportunity for an impressive long shot 
from above in which they are tiny 
figures approaching each other on a 
diagonal of the screen. The film’s 
appeal is very largely visual, both in the 
way of spectacle and in sheer pictorial 
beauty (Eastman Colour photography: 
Ernest Laszlo). Much of the action takes 
place during the progress of a cattle 
drive from Mexico to Texas, and the 
pictures of the flowing (and sometimes 
effervescent) tide of live beef are often 
remarkable: one gets a real idea of the 
problems of managing such a great herd 
un the move. Moreover, there is an 
unusual amount of interesting Western 
detail: we, being mostly as uninstructed 
in these matters as the young girl of the 
party, are no less pleased than she is to 
be shown the way to deal with an 
abandoned calf, or the fact that a horse 
can see gopher-holes but not birds’- 
nests, or the advantage of pointing the 
wagon towards the North Star at night 
to make things easier in the morning . . . 





Moments like these make for a con- 
vincing atmosphere ; but they don’t make 
the film work as a whole, for the charac- 
ters and their motives are too familiar 
—except for the dénouement, which 
isn’t hard to guess. Kirk Douglas is an 
outlaw, Dorothy Malone is his old flame 
who now has a sixteen-year-old daughter, 
Rock Hudson is the deputy after him 
with a warrant. Both men join the party 
to help with the cattle drive, her in- 
effectual husband is killed, the daughter 
falls in love with the outlaw and the 
deputy with her mother, and so to the 
inevitable clash between law and outlaw 
at the end . . . the result of which most 
of us have guessed long before the out- 
law has been startled by the news that 
makes him fail to load his gun for it. 

Artificial it all is, but it adds up to 
quite an effective conventional Western. 
The biggest disadvantage is the outlaw’s 
tendency to indulge in very fancy 
sentimental-rhetorical talk. 


A word about The Queen of Spades 
(Director: Roman Tikhomirov), one of 
the two Russian films being shown at 
the Royal Festival Hall every Sunday till 
September 10. This is a version of 
Tchaikovsky’s opera, and the singing 
voices are dubbed; but as I’ve said 
before, the dubbing of singing voices, 
unlike that of speaking voices, seems to 
me defensible, because the convention is 
not naturalistic. The whole thing comes 
over very well, with great visual charm 
and feeling for the (early nineteenth- 
century) period. The old difficulty is 
there—the conflict between artificial 
form, in this case opera, and naturalistic 
circumstances—but the piece is enjoy- 
able both musically and visually. 

—RICHARD MALLETT 


ON THE AIR 


Television in Hell 


NE cannot imagine that Satan will 
neglect so obvious an element of 
damnation, but those who believe 

that the programmes will consist of one 
Does the Team Think? endlessly repeated 
are being too optimistic. There can be 
no doubt that the Infernal Television 
Authority will insist on viewers enduring 
an exactly measured amount of News, 
Culture, General Information, Science, 
and so on. Indeed, they will stick much 
more closely to the Act than does our 
own ITA. 

News. This will consist largely of the 
weddings of minor foreign royalty, the 
princes fat and the princesses plain, but 
there will also be quite a lot of pictures 
of rocket launchings being called off. 
After every incident a reporter will trail 
about the streets asking dazed passers-by 
what they think about it all. They will 
declare that they are very happy for 
the princes and suppose that the rocket 
failure is very disappointing to those 
who care for that sort of thing. 
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Culture. Only two sorts will be 
shown: a film of an Armenian folk 
dance, in which a lot of middle-aged 
men in embroidered waistcoats hop very 
slowly round the stage to the music of 
one small drum and a _ single-noted 
pottery flute; and a short interview 
between Huw Wheldon and an abstract 
painter who looks as if he might have 
had something interesting to say had he 
had the chance. 

Sport. There will be quite long 
programmes. A typical one will start 
with a picture of the green which the 
last pair have just left, and watch it for 
ten minutes without anything happening 
because the next pair are playing very 
slowly; just before they come into sight 
we will leave to see how the six-mile 
inter-county swimming match at Ealing 
is going; then off for a quick glimpse 
of the covers on the pitch at the Oval; 
then a long interview with Colonel 
Studwich, Chairman of the British 
Basketball League, explaining why the 
best six British players have been 
omitted, on disciplinary grounds, from 
the team to meet Ecuador; finally half 
an hour of up-to-the-minute reports of 
the transfers of football players. 

Drama. The play will take place 
entirely in a back parlour in Leeds. 
Dad will be drunk, Mum harassed, 
daughter pregnant and son on the run 
from the police. All four will have strong 
Kensington accents, but sometimes make 
a brave attempt at something vaguely 
provincial. Nothing will transpire. 

Science. A team of eight professors 
will explain, with rather elementary 
visual aids, that water, if sufficiently 
heated, boils; then the earnest young 
man who has been cooing encouraging 
questions at them will turn to the 
cameras and tell us that this fact has 
important consequences but imply that 
they are too difficult for us to grasp. 
Whenever a rocket fails to be launched 
(see News) Sir Bernard Lovell will be 
interviewed, in his capacity as a radio- 
astronomer, about the implications of 
the failure. 

Variety. The variety will consist 
entirely of variations on a joke about 
bosoms. Between versions girls in 
sequin-covered costumes will dance a 
bit. The compére will leer at them. All 
other performers will be remarkable 
solely for being ludicrously young. 

Quiz programmes, Commercials and 
Party Political Broadcasts will be taken 
over intact. PETER DICKINSON 








PUNCH INDEX 


The indexes of Punch contribu- 
tions are now issued separately, 
The latest, for January to June, 
1961, may be obtained free on 
application to the Circulation 
Director, PUNCH, 10 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C.4, 3d. postage 
_please. 
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THE PROSPEROUS STALEMATE 


By PATRICK SKENE CATLING 


Inside Furope To-day. John Gunther. 
Hamish Hamilton, 25/- 


(OSMONAUTS from other 
( planets, young Earth students, 
politicians who have not been 
paying proper attention to their news- 
papers, and, indeed, anyone else who 
requires a generally up to date, simple, 
comprehensive introduction to con- 
temporary Europe could do no better 
than to begin their research by reading 
John Gunther’s latest easy-to-read, 
fact-packed geopolitical survey. 

The word “inside” in the titles of the 
prodigious series of regional studies that 
Mr. Gunther has produced since he 
first portrayed Europe, a quarter of a 
century ago, perhaps seems to promise 
a more profound penetration of the 
world’s various local characteristics 
and tendencies than the author has 
ever achieved—perhaps more than he 
intended. These impressively accurate, 
thorough compilations are of the qual- 
ities of the almanac, the gazetteer, the 
encyclopaedia; the materials are copious 
and well ordered, but they seem raw. 
However, to point out that his “inside” 
books are mainly about the external ap- 
pearances and behaviour of public leaders 
and groups, books more of facts and 
figures than of conclusive or suggestive 
historical ideas, is not to underrate 
their value as superior journalism. 

Mr. Gunther’s Inside Europe was 
published in 1936, “when the continent 
was dominated by three colossal tyrants 
—Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin.”” He wrote 
then as a prophet of doom, and in that 
age of hopeless anxiety 140,000 copies 
of the book were sold on this side 
of the Atlantic alone. Mr. Gunther’s 
appraisal of the prospect before us 
now is cautiously optimistic: 

The most striking of all differences 
between the Europe of 1936 and that 
of 1961 [he writes] is that a general 
war in the near future is unlikely. .. . 
Mr. Khrushchev is a man who can be 
extraordinarily rude, crude, and dis- 
agreeable, quite capable of losing his 
temper, but he is not a madman. 
Such personal factors aside, Hitler 


could get what he wanted only by 
direct territorial aggression and open 
warfare. Khrushchev, in strict con- 
trast, can get what he wants only by 
taking advantage, for his own pur- 
poses, of a period of peace. 

Having acknowledged the rather 
obvious fact that “nobody actively 
wants a war (except possibly the 
Chinese),” Mr. Gunther goes on to 
note that if there were a war “it could 
be immeasurably more disastrous than 
any other ever fought.” He wonders 
why Europeans are not more frightened 
than they seem to be, and he decides 
that they are enjoying their prosperity 
and simply don’t want to face “painful 
facts””—and, besides, there is a nuclear 
strategic stalemate. As one proceeds 
through the chapters on all the coun- 
tries of Europe one is_ repeatedly 
impressed by signs of an increasingly 
dominant European concern with econ- 
omic development, trade, and coalition, 
and a relatively diminishing concern 
with military precautions. It might be 
inferred from Inside Europe To-day 
that more and more Europeans are 
choosing to live in a fools’ paradise; 
I incline to the inference that more and 
more Europeans are exercising common 
sense. 
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It may be easiest and most interesting 
for British readers to test the validity of 
Mr. Gunther’s book by examining his 
treatment of Britain. The objectivity 
of one’s judgment is not strengthened, 
though the cockles of the heart are 
warmed, by the title of Chapter XIV, 
“England, the Most Important Coun- 
try”; however, what follows seems to be 
a reasonable account of some of the 
principal social and economic changes 
that have occurred here during the 
past twenty-five years. He attributes 
to-day’s increased social mobility to 
the partial lowering of class barriers in 
universities and public schools, to the 
levelling effect of television, and to 
money. ‘“‘The virtual end of unem- 
ployment,” he says, ‘“‘has literally 
transformed England.” In spite of the 
establishment of the welfare state and 
the decline of imperial power, in spite 
of the more rapidly expanding product- 
ivity of other industrial nations, ‘The 
British boom,” he emphasizes, “is a 
boom, yes, a great big spanking boom.” 
He concludes the chapter by men- 
tioning something ‘‘more important, 
more germinal ” : 

England [according to Mr. Gunther] 
is still a country with a conscience— 
provided that conscience does not 
interfere with more than a reasonable 
share of economic well-being. . 
Britain is still an intensely virile 
nation in the realm of ideas, it still 
respects the nonconformist conscience, 
it still has a lively political capacity for 
protest, and it still believes in right. 
Mr. Gunther expounds, with metic- 

ulously fair balance, Britain’s con- 
flicting opinions about defence and 
nuclear disarmament, and leaves judg- 
ments to his readers. He is almost as 
meticulous in his biographical sketches 
of Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Gaitskell; 
but I would be surprised if Mr. 
Macmillan felt he had been given the 
more comfortable seat on this particular 
see-saw. 


NEW FICTION 

Some People, Places and Things that 
Will Not Appear in my Next Novel. 
John Cheever. Gollancz, 16/- 


The Fox and The Camellias. Ignazio 
Silone. ‘Trans. Eric Mosbacher. Cape, 
13/6 


A Kind of Justice. Benjamin Siegel. 
Macdonald, 15/- 

Dust on the Paw. 
Macdonald, 18/- 

R. CHEEVER explains that the 
stories in Some People, Places and 
Things that Will Not Appear in 

my Next Novel are observations he 
wants to get out of his system before he 
writes it. The process might well work. 
The stories in The Housebreaker of 
Shady Hill showed a frenzied invention 


Robin Jenkins. 
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of forra and close observation of suburban 
sadness but not much more, while his 
first novel, The Wapshot Chronicle, 
though it tended to proliferate and 
weaken into episode, showed passionate 
concern for subject-matter. It was a 
success. The new collection takes in 
Italy as well as the Eastern United 
States; but the tales are not really about 
anything. It is a dazzling display of how 
to cook left-overs. All the expertise 
with the unexpected, the offbeat, the 
deliberately flat makes one long for 
James or Lawrence, for meat rather than 
sauce. Of course, as a producer of this 
kind of short story Mr. Cheever is at 
the top of his tree; but there is a better 
tree and he is well up it. 

Unlike most writers of political fiction, 
or religious fiction, Silone can tell a 
story and create people. However 
simple his story is, his narrative grip 
is as firm as Mauriac’s. He is not one 
of the best European novelists just 
because he is on the side of humanity, 
as his sillier admirers have sometimes 
seemed to claim. The Fox and the 
Camellias is very short; but how much 
ground it manages to cover. There is no 
feeling of rush. It is about a small 
group of plotters against an Italian 
dictatorship; their centre is a farm across 


the border in Italian Switzerland. To 
begin with it seems that the main 
theme is to be the conflict between 
loyalty to the Land and loyalty to a 
Cause; but gradually the focus shifts to 


loyalty to individuals. Each scene is 
clearcut and different from the other 
scenes and carries the story forward and 
explores another aspect of the place and 
its inhabitants. 

A Kind of Justice lacks the power of 
Mr. Siegel’s The Sword and the Promise: 
but it has solid merits as an historical 
adventure story that contains a serious 
argument about revenge. A Jew whose 
wife has been delated to the Spanish 
Inquisition by an English sailor comes 
to London to find and kill him. He 
proposes to keep himself as a fencing, or, 
as Mr. Siegel frequently points out, 
a defencing, master. There is some 
exciting swordplay and some rather 
intrusive Elizabethan social history; one 
begins to dread his walks. The idea of 
revenge, in the modern manner, turns 
from sweet to sour and hatred lan- 
guishes; but the novel is not simply a 
chronicle of the decline of an emotion. 
From the early scene in an English 
prison to the final chapter there is a 
genuine debate. 

Dust on the Paz is a good example of 





THE GREAT GAME : 


Sketches From Life. Dean Acheson. 

Hamish Hamilton, 21]- 

Readers of Greenmantle will recognize 
the spiritual nephew of John 5S. 
Blenkiron in the picture of Mr. Dean 
Acheson that emerges from .these 
sketches of politicians and diplomatists 
that he has come to know in the course 
of his career, particularly when he was 
Secretary of State between 1949 and 
1953. There is the same air of drawling 
camaraderie, the same feel of iron be- 
neath Yankee velvet, of allies playing the 
Great Game, with the conference table 
and the official banquet in place of the 
Balkan garden-house and the Danube 
lights. 

Mr. Acheson’s pages provide vivid 
pen-pictures of Vyshinsky and Molotov 
and pay simple and noble tribute to 
General Marshall. Mr. Krishna Menon 
bewildered him and M. Bidault left him 
unimpressed; he gives an interesting 
instance of the “ explosive” Eden temper, 
and devotes an oddly-sounding chapter 


to the personality of Dr. Salazar. He 
is excellent on Sir Winston Churchill, 
telling some excellent stories, most of 
them new, some of them well-repeated 
chestnuts. He is best on his two most 
“*comfortable’ and _ stalwart allies,” 
Robert Schuman and Ernest Bevin. It 
was like him, he writes of the latter, to 
“study the history of his office and the 
history of his predecessors. He read 
their papers; he talked of them as of 
slightly older people whom he knew with 
affectionate respect. 

“With George III he was very 
companionable. When sherry was 
brought in before lunch [at the Foreign 
Office], he would twist round to look 
up at the portrait. ‘Let’s drink to 
’im,’ he wouid say. ‘If ’e ’adn’t been 
so stoopid, you wouldn’t have been 
strong enough to come to our rescue 
in the war, and after it with Marshall 
Aid.’”” This is the Bevin that his own 
party have seldom celebrated. 

— PHILIP HENGIST 


the Can-Europeans-and-Asians-be-Pals? 
novel, an honourable descendant of 
A Passage to India. Wahab is an excit- 
able, sensitive, hypocritical, idealistic, 
go-getting teacher in Nurania, an 
Afghan-type monarchy. When he was a 
science student in Manchester, he got 
engaged to a white economist, a woman 
grimly keen on many good causes, 
including inter-racial friendship. While 
he is waiting for her to come out to 
him, he is taken up by a secret society 
which gets him appointed Principal of 
his school, with glittering further pros- 
pects, and he begins to wonder whether 
a European wife is such a good idea. 
The central figure is surrounded with 
European and partly-European couples, 
some from the Embassy, some from the 
University, and there are many vigor- 
ously executed scenes of rather bitter 
farce, marital and political. One of 
Mr. Jenkin’s strong points is that he 
recognises that Asian nationalism has 
been successful enough for Asia to take 
its share of criticism. There is no longer 
any need for English novels about the 
East to be written with patronising 
condonation of oriental weaknesses. 
What is wrong in Nurania gets blasted 
as hard as if Mr. Jenkins were writing 
about the Gorbals, and quite right too. 
—R. G. G. PRICE 


IN YOUTH IS PLEASURE 


The Shell at My Ear. Darrell Bates 

Rupert Hart-Davis, 18/- 

Mr. Bates is a jocular memorialist. 
He looks back and laughs incessantly. It 
isn’t difficult to join in because he has a 
neat manner and Grimbles along agree- 
ably. He sets no store by continuity: 
each of these twenty dips into his past is 
as self-contained as an Earls Court 
flatlet. 

There are childhood memories of odd 
characters (Mr. Taylor, maker of cricket- 
bats and teller of Munchausen stories); 
there is plenty of dalliance—with a girl 
who steals his clothes while he is bathing 
near Portofino, and with the daughter of 
an edible-snail farmer in Burgundy (the 
best single episode in the whole box of 
tricks); and there are some prudent 
cavortings in the Middle-East (Pashas, 
bagnios, and Kurds with collections of 
erotica). 

Mr. Bates succeeds in entertaining, but 
doesn’t really satisfy. He fends the 
reader off—fobs him off almost. We are 
given altogether too much of the larky 
young beginner, snapshotted invariably 
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in comedy poses. The author’s solider 
side—Oxford scholar and potentially dis- 
tinguished colonial administrator—has 
earned, yet is denied, a place in the story. 
—DAVID WILLIAMS 


USEFUL FUN 
Gertrude Bell: From Her Personal Papers 

1914-1926. Elizabeth Burgoyne. Benn, 

45/- 

These unexpurgated extracts from 
Gertrude Bell’s letters and _ diaries, 
linked with the minimum of narrative, 
begin with her tracing the Missing in an 
office in wartime Boulogne and end with 
her Oriental Secretary and Curator of 
the Museum in the newly established 
Iraq. The hero of the book is Sir Percy 
Cox, the villain Sir Arnold Wilson. 
Her Arabia, perhaps like her England, 
was aristocratic, personal, political and 
lively. There is much more in these 
vivid, racy letters about groups and 
politicians .than about agriculture or 
the condition of the peasantry. Perhaps 
it was necessary to tackle fragmented 
power before undifferentiated misery. 

Writing expert reports on the tribes, 
suggesting lines of advance, intriguing, 
admonishing and, above all, listening, 
Gertrude Bell coaxed the new State 
into self-reliance and her superiors into 
giving it a chance. Incessant enter- 
taining on top of incessant desk work 
killed her, just as her influence was 
waning as a result of changes among the 
British officials she had managed; but 
what useful fun she had enjoyed. 

— LEWIS BANKS 


ASEPTIC EDEN 
A Clean, Well-lighted Place. A Private 

View of Sweden. Kathleen Nott. 

Heinemann, 18/- 

Is there some basic incompatibility 
between material well-being and a high 
degree of individual happiness? What 
can anyone make of his personal life 
when he is released from the worst 
economic and social pressures? ‘These 
are two of the questions that Kathleen 
Nott had in mind during a long recent 
visit to Sweden: a country, she writes, 
which ‘might be looked on as a social 
laboratory where research is being done 
on fundamental human questions.” Her 
experiences were diverse and original: 
she went down an iron mine, to be 
warned: “They are brushing off the 
rock-face ... The roof may fall on our 
heads at any moment.” Her car drew 


up at a green Lapp tent, and “a couple 
of Lapp women leaped at the car like 


welcoming dogs.” She went round 
the Humélgarden with that semi-pro- 
fessional vice squad, the Night Patrol. 
And she has written no common travel 
book. Here is a personal survey of 
people and places, presented with hum- 
our, a knife-sharp intellect, and a nice, 
astringent sense of style. 
— JOANNA RICHARDSON 


CYCLING THROUGH THE EAST 
Avenue to the Door of the Dead. Harold 

Elvin. Blond, 25]- 

Mr. Elvin is the best sort of traveller, 
who thrives on extremes and is happy 
to muck in with the locals. This book 
is a record of a crazy bicycle trip through 
Thailand from Bangkok to Chiengmai 
and on to Angkor in Cambodia, his 
companion being an infuriating young 
Indian of great charm who never 
planned anything and fell freshly in 
love each day. They slept in temples, 
huts, the waiting-rooms of railway halts 
or out in the jungle, never heeding 
warnings about wild beasts or bandits; 
twice they were trapped by bandits, 
and talked their way out. Sometimes 
riding in a shade temperature of 106°, 
they existed on vast quantities of mineral 
water and whatever food they could 
scrounge in the villages. 

Siam charmed them; Angkor, lying 
dead in its magnificence, overwhelmed 
them. This is a delightful book. Mr. 
Elvin’s racy style is rich in good phrases, 


such as “One single bird sharpened its 
note—like loneliness being nailed in a 
hollow.” — ERIC KEOWN 


CREDIT BALANCE 


The Man in the White Raincoat. 
Richard Lebherz. Hogarth Press, 12/6. 
Curious little tale about two American 
neighbours, one a folksy, malicious, stupid 
ex-psychology student, the other a strange 
beauty who is told by a fortune-teller she 
will meet a man in a white raincoat in 
Denmark and, in a queer way, does. The 
symbols seem to have worked loose a bit; 
but the odd flavour lingers. 


The Hermitage. Pierre Descargues. 
Trans. Katharine Delavenay. Thames & 
Hudson, 30/-. Nearly a hundred colour 
plates and many monochrome, together with 
a short history of the growth of the great 
Leningrad Art Gallery. Each plate provided 
with its own conducted tour, historical, 
critical or infectiously ecstatic. 


Anzio. Wynford Vaughan-Thomas. 
Longman’s, 30/-. A pretty complete account 
of the Anzio landing and the subsequent 
fighting, somewhat marred by the chatty 
Home Service method of presentation, 
which seems inappropriate in what ought to 
have been a work of scholarship. 


The Loss of Unity. Hoffman Nickerson. 
Sidgwick and Jackson, 21/-. A most readable 
and fair-minded record of the religious 
struggles of the sixteenth century, based 
on wide historical reading rather than on 
scholarship. Highly recommended as an 
introduction to the leading personalities 
involved in what the eighteenth century 
would have called the ‘“‘innumerable trans- 
lactions”’ of the subject. 
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FOR WOMEN 





Founding Mothers 


HE longer one lives in rented 

houses the more one wonders at the 
minute proportion of women who have 
made architecture a career. Here, of 
all professions, is the one that women 
should excel in. Men may shine at 
throwing up loops of steel and con- 
crete, playing-card towers, up-ended 
glass slabs, butterfly-winged miracles, 
but only women know to the marrow 
what makes a living home. 

Gathering painful knowledge in her 
first few houses, she alone knows that 
buildings mould people and not vice 
vérsa. Husbands, let’s face it, are 
hobos by nature. Unless he is an 
architect, a man cares not whether he is 
roofed by palmetto or corrugated iron, 
by asbestos or porcelain jade tiles. So 
long as he has somewhere to sleep, 
regular food, plenty of absorbent 
towels, no hair in his soup, and un- 
limited supplies of handkerchiefs he is 
content. 


But woman has soul, a passion for 
perfection, a need for space, light, 
beauty, horizon. She needs a small 
kitchen and a large bathroom. She 
needs a dozen shallow closets, several 
no larger than her ironing board, 
washing-machine, vacuum cleaner, 
hanging-space that she can walk into, 
and oceans of hot water. Woman wants 
a cool bedroom and a warm dressing 
room. All man wants is solitude when 
he is shaving, a hot cupboard for his 
razor collection, and positively no one 
hammering on the door. 

Man is up and out, but woman is 
stuck in her rabbit paths of habitual 
chores. She may chug along, slow or 
fast, according to the efficiency of the 
house lay-out, finishing up like a rag 
at midday with all her sinews crying 
out; or she may skate through her work, 
taking time out to water the chives, 
drink coffee under the roses, slip into a 
shower before luncheon. 


Bondage 


SLAVE to fashion I could never be,” 
Said Mrs. H., speaking complacently 


And raising an unconscious hand to pat 
A head here sausage-curled, there waved quite flat— 


A hair-style which, I’d roughly estimate, 
First got a hold on her in ’thirty-eight. 


— ANGELA MILNE 
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After five years of married life wives 
fall to dreaming. They have acquired 
in that time unrivalled experience in 
making do with what they have. But 
no woman worth her salt stops there. 
It is then that she unearths old school 
notebooks. Ripping out “Rules for the 
use of the subjunctive in Latin” she 
begins to keep notes. She buys, 
furthermore, squared science books and 
begins to draw plans. All unconscious 
of his doom the little husband plays. 
He does not know that a virus has got 
into her blood. He will not discover it 
for another five years and then it will 
be too late. 

Now irregularities begin to appear in 
the housekeeping money as she takes 
in the Architectural Review and Domus. 
Disembowelled magazines are every- 
where and in her study a board has 
gone up, all very professional, with 
sections, plans, photographs, ‘The mon- 
tage suffers frequent disturbance as 
better ideas supervene. Set-square, 
compasses, cardboard and a_ block 
clutter up tables between meals. Her 
desk is littered with scale models, very 
sticky, and with match-box lids for 
roofs. Experiments are made to deter- 
mine the relation of glass to room, the 
angle of sun at any one time of the day, 
the width of eave that will produce 
enough shadow and not too much. 
There is a good deal of hopping 
outside with a ball of string and two 
canes. 

In time the very force of her cere- 
bration brings about a miracle. Without 
quite knowing how, a plot of land is 
bought. Some of the feverish urgency 
now leaves her and she may be dis- 
covered at the oddest times standing 
beatific with a wet finger held to the 
wind, She is solving that most import- 
ant question, important to health, 
happiness, sanity: how to site. 

It may be two or three years before 
an architect is approached but her 
plans are Minerva-like complete in her 
head. Elegant simplicity with utmost 
convenience is her motto. But the 
children are growing up and now 
modifications slip in: needs change, new 
techniques in heating, insulating, floor- 
ing have appeared. Dedicated and 
unflinching she sets to and revises, 
reading copiously; all the scale models 
are relegated to the paper basket, all 
exccpt the irreducible prototype. 

Now is the time for a thorough survey 
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of lares et penates. She sifts and re-sifts, 
calculating the advantages of refurbish- 
ing against those of discarding. Certain 
treasures remain after the deluge, the 
excellent fitments that she has lugged 
from house to house, the Bokharas, the 
Bessarabian, the baby grand. These 
must be accommodated, and nobly, so 
she expands and contracts her floor 
plans to take them. The house is built 
literally around them. 

That solved, she turns to her land, 
standing about for hours studying the 
prevailing wind, the incline, the soil. 
Jealously she steps out her boundaries, 
in case a foot has been filched here or 
there. She examines the weeds with a 
connoisseur’s eye, and even the sight 
of a Great Wall of China bulging with 
undesirables does not intimidate her. 
Clean through it she sees her patio and 
the view from the kitchen window. 

In her mind she has dug and planted, 
levelled and hedged, when word comes 
that foundation digging cannot start 
until after the new year. Her Christmas 
present to her husband shall be hewn 
with her muscles, she decides, and 
begins to lay out the kitchen garden. 
This takes her through into the Spring, 
and by then the laggards have dug the 
trenches for the house, erecting for 
themselves many roomy huts at in- 
tervals. Well wrapped up she leaps 
the inch-high walls (not being super- 
stitious) marvelling that everything 
looks doll-sized. When the men are 
shut in with their tea, she buries under 
the threshold a_ sealed syringe-box 
containing the family’s identification 
bracelets dating from the war. It should 
fool future archaeologists. From now 
on, hanging over each lintel with love, 
she feels in her heart that all is anti- 
climax. Thrilling, wonderful, but anti- 
climax. She has been founding for so 
very long. 

To travel hopefully is better than to 
arrive? Could be. 

— STELLA CORSO 


w 


‘The Soviet Union and Hungary have 
concluded a trade agreement said to be 
valued at the equivalent of about £6 
million. Under it the Soviet Union is to 
deliver coal, timber, and other raw materials 
and goods to Hungary in exchange for 
Hungarian manufactures, including shoes, 
furniture and plastic gods.” —The Guardian 


No quality nowadays. 


Listen Again eas 


NEVER cease to be astonished at 

the way childhood has improved 
since I was there. ‘Take the hearing 
test, for instance. In my day the school 
nurse who periodically poked ominous- 
looking tweezers through our curls 
would hiss a number at us as we sullenly 
reclaimed our partings. (Mine was 
usually “thirty-six,” sprayed forth with 
all the furtive clarity of a melodrama- 
villain’s juiciest line.) That was the 
hearing test. 

To-day, in the same good cause, one 
leads one’s infants to a place of joy and 
colour in the nether regions of the 
Welfare Clinic where an eager, happy 
expert waits amid a wealth of toys. 

I took my two together, daughter 
nine months and son a ripe old three. 
Baby was placed just out of reach of a 
handsome pale-blue bear with velvet 
accessories, and then, with her con- 
centration nicely caught, was tempted 
from behind with rattle, squeaky owl 
and two melodious chords on a Tom 
Thumb xylophone. Even the paper 
rustled for her benefit was pale-green 
Cellophane. All quite enchanting, yet 
so simple that a child could do it. Why 
didn’t I think of it myself as a game for 
cold, wet Mondays? 

“You’d be surprised,” the expert 
said, “how many parents simply do not 
realize their children’s hearing is 
defective.” I was not surprised at all. 
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Surely, amid the robust clamour of a 
normal family life odd frenzied shouts 
of “What?” may go unheeded, or blank 
countenances be misread as masks for 
guilt. In any case, most parents them- 
selves are either physically or psycho- 
logically deaf. 

When my son’s turn came he was 
enthroned before a table with a pile of 
coloured plastic rings to thread on to a 
stick. Each time the expert whispered, 
“Now!” he picked one up and dropped 
it into place. The whispering went on 
rather long, but mercifully, apart from 
showing off by threading three at once, 
he gave no signs of boredom. There 
followed a similar game of fitting techni- 
colour plugs into bright red gaps. Then 
there came the picture-book, a many- 
splendoured thing of fruit-bowls, birth- 
day-cakes and parrots. Quiet questions 
put from a fast-receding line of vantage- 
points asked what was on the cake or in 
the bowl, or would he put his finger on 
the parrot’s head. (At this last request 
he obviously couldn’t believe his ears, 
but this was not a registered defect.) 

They passed with flying colours. Pity 
in a way, for one couldn’t help wonder- 
ing what the next delicious testing-stage 
would be. As we went out the expert 
said bye-bye. From the depths of his 
winter helmet my son gazed blankly 
forth. “What did she say?” he 
whispered. HAZEL TOWNSON 





J 
“He simply adores Max Arden’s liquid powder base No. 7.” 
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TOBY COMPETITIONS 








No. 178—Let Punishment Fit Crime 


HILDREN can sometimes be cruel. 
Give a child’s idea of appropriate 
punishment for a parental crime. 

Limit 100 words. 

A framed Punch original, to be selected 
from all available drawings, is offered for 
the best entry. Runners-up receive a 
one-guinea book token. Entries by 
Wednesday, August 16. Address to 
Tosy Competition No. 178, Punch, 
10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 


Report on Competition No. 175 
(New Look Crook) 


Competitors were asked to devise a 
new type of crook. Rather too many 
entries showed the chronically law- 
abiding trying desperately to vamp up 
criminal tendencies. 

The winner was: 

H. B. MCCASKIE 
32 QUEENS GATE TERRACE SW7 


THE WHITEMAILER: extorts money 
under threat of exposing some creditable 
action in his victim’s past. 
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Alf (“Snooper’’) Wilkes first realized 
the possibilities of this device in those 
circles where ambitious thugs compete 
for gang leadership: where toughness is 
everything, and the merest rumour of 
“soppiness”’ is fatal. His first amateurish 
effort was a snapshot of the school bully 
wheeling his baby sister’s pram, but his 
professional success dated from his 
catching Charlie the Chiv reading the 
Bible to a bed-ridden grandmother. 
So common is some hidden weakness 
in even the strongest character that 
Wilkes was a wealthy man when his 
body was recovered from a Soho 
refuse-bin. 


Following are the runners-up: 


SIR CHARLES FORTHRIGHT. Name 
adopted by approximately 50-year-old male 
who calls on middle-class families in guise 
of Treasury Official. Bamboozles house- 


holders with talk of Common Market, 
says £ is to be replaced by new currency, 
the Lloyd, and that a sample exchange at 
advantageous rates is being carried out by 
Whitehall. 
avoid foreign speculation. 


Demands utmost secrecy to 
Leaves with 





donkey 


“I know there was some petrol in it when we started.” 


victim’s nest-egg in exchange for forged 
“‘Lloyds.” Operates week-ends, believed 
to be civil servant. Accomplice always cuts 
phone first. 

S. L. Short, 49 Alva Wav, Carpenders 
Park, Watford, Herts. 


HIT AND RUN, HIGHWAY ROBBERY 


Uses small tanker lorry of broken down 
appearance, but has large engine and is 
very fast. Has hollow harpoon and hose, 
disguised as tow rope; follows bulk liquid 
transporters on congested roads; shoots 
harpoon into tanker ahead; displays ‘‘on 
tow”’ sign; drains off required fuel, beverage 
etc.; makes escape down nearest side road. 
Leading exponent, ex-gunner from whaling 
ship; has passion for milk stout; runs small 
hostelry and petrol station in spare time; 
““specialité du maison” very strong (one 
might say concentrated) beers. 


Dz B. Stone, Physics Dept., Kings College, 
Newcastle-upon- Tyne 


THE COUNTER—BANKSMAN 

Preying on bank-robbers, this operator is 
a curse to the stick-up boys, whose numbers 
are declining. He takes a flat above their 
flat above the bank, studying their move- 
ments until pouncing on the swag. R. Sher- 
wood, better known as “‘ The Man Upstairs,” 
is reported to have taken nearly half a 
million from thieves, often posing as a 
security officer. Is alleged to have refused 
the chairmanship of a prominent -well- 
burgled bank. It is his proud boast that 
he has never killed a thief, preferring to 
shoot them in the legs. 

Michael Birt, Chantry Glade, Brimfield, 
Ludlow, Shropshire 


I’m John Smith, clock-taker. I go to a 
house and say “I’ve come for your clock.” 
They say, ““O yes, that’s the one,” and 
take it and go. In every house, you see, 
there’s a clock that’s stopped, or strikes 
wrong, or has hiccups; and they keep saying 
**We must have that seen to!” So he thinks 
she’s given the order, and she likewise. 
If they show surprise, I say ‘‘This is Dr. 
Winterbottom’s, isn’t it? Sorry, my mis- 
take!’ But mostly I get the clock. Getting 
rid of the damned things is my chief worry! 

R. Kennard Davis, On-the-Hill, Pilton, 
Shepton Mallet, Somerset 


Book-tokens 4lso to: Gerald Hinch, 34 
Grotto Road, Weybridge, Surrey; J. A. 
Sherlock, 3 Brisbane Avenue, New Brighton, 
Wallasey, Cheshire; J. M. C. Smith, 21 
Woodville Gardens, Ealing, W.5. 
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Ancient gaffers croak it 
when you stop to ask 


Leprechauns can quote it, too— 
or so the natives say! 





The Es-so sign means hap-py mo - tor-iéng Call at the Es-so_ sign... for 


GOLDEN 


FINEST PETROL YOU CAN BUY 




















Foreign tourists note it 
just to prove they’ve been away, 
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It says 
“It's neyer too soon 
to call in Costain” 
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COSTAIN 


BUILDING & CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 


BRISTOL - CANTERBURY - COVENTRY - GRAYS 
MIDDLESBROUGH PLYMOUTH 
AUSTRALIA - CANADA - MIDDLE EAST - NIGERIA 
RHODESIA - SOUTH AMERICA + WEST INDIES 





RICHARD COSTAIN LTD - 111 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD - LONDON S.E.1 
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Orchestra (Sir Malcolm Sargent, Sir Eugene 
Goossens), August 12, (Sir Malcolm Sargent) 
Gilbert and and Sullivan, August 14, London 
Symphony Orchestra (John Pritchard), August 15, 
London Symphony Orchestra (George Malcolm), 





GALLERIES 


p> wes 


5 
Biggins. Modern Masters. Canaletto. Eugene | x 
Gricius. Guildhall Art Gallery. Ceremonial) ~ 
and London pictures. O’Hana. Chagall. Redfern.) 3 
Summer Exhibition. Royal Academy. Summer) 9 
Exhibition. Walkers. Japanese paintings and) ¥@ 
wood-cuts. ; 


SHOPS 
MEE 


During the second week of “ Britains’ Best at 
Harrods” there will be a display of carpets in 
the Carpet department. An expert designer will | 
be seen at work. In the Linen department a 
craftsman will be weaving Irish linen on a hand- 
loom. Hand painting of tablecloths also shown. 
There will be a large bread display in the Bread 
department. t 

Liberty’s have just enlarged their Model Hat } 
department. In their Knitwear department are 
exclusive hand-printed Braemar cashmeres. Also 
enlarged is Woollands’ model jersey department, 
featuring new Swiss jersey suits and up-to-date} ° 
knitwear. Lillywhite’s turn to tweeds, with their 
exclusive Shetland suits and matching coats. 
A new line is their ladies’ shooting jackets, the 
*Westchester.”” On the masculine side, sales at all | 
branches of Hope Brothers, except Regent 
Street, will start on August 9. For both men and 
women Moss Bros is highlighting a wide range 
of clothes for ship and shore. 

Lawley’s have the latest home cocktail bar 
accessories in stock, as well as barbecue sets with 
bamboo handles. New in bone china is the} 
Adderley tea set “‘Shalimar.”’ Selfridges cater for } 
smokers; they offer Italian merchandise including 
magnetic pipes, musical cigarette boxes in 
Florentine leather and variously coloured smokers’ 
stands. American measuring cup sets and Danish | 
three-tone salad bowls are now in the Kitchenware 
department. 

From August 12 to 23, at Bentalls of Kingston” 
there is to be an exhibition of paintings sub- 
mitted for the Bentalls/Rowney Painting Com- 
petition. 
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RESTAURANT SELECTION 
ed 


The symbol SM= standard meal, arbitrarily chosen } ; 
as soup, steak, two vegetables, ice cream and coffee) 
in order to give an approximate indication of prices. 

Nineteen, 19 Mossop St., SW3. A useful oasis § 
in deepest Chelsea; a bit cramped but dis-j 
armingly friendly. Cooking has a Russian tinge. 

No licence but a pub next door. Booking advisable | 
but not absolutely vital. Charges very moderate. | 
Au Pére De Nico, 10 Lincoln St., SW3. Superior | 
Chelsea-French, with minute courtyard. No 

lunches Sunday. Recommended, lobster, chicken, § 
crépes Suzette. Full licence. Bookings, KNI 

4704. SM about 25/-. 

La Popote, 3 Walton St., SW3. Small, gay, 

décor by Loudon Sainthill, etc. Booking essential 

(KEN 9178); not after 11.30 pm, not luncheons 

on Sunday. No spirit licence, but all the rest. 

The wines are moderately priced; the food not. 
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Pimms goes with leisure and laughter 
Pimms goes with summer and shade 


Pimms is just grand when you’re tanned 
on the sand, 


Add lemonade and it’s made. 


PIMMS 
The No. 1 PARTY DRINK 


Pimms plus fizzy lemonade and ice, topped with a slice of 
lemon, tastes delicious. 


Send for Pimms party leafiet to: Pimms, 100 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 








a pleasure « 
which can't 
be shared... 


It's no good making cod’s eyes at your neighbour. 
His binoculars are not for borrowing. Race course etiquette 
demands you bring your own, and among all the best 
people it’s usually a pair of Ross. The mode! 
illustrated is the new Ross Solaross 
binocular, which costs only 
£19.9s.9d. More than a dozen 
other models include suitable 
glasses for every outdoor activity 
from steeple chasing to motor 
racing. Dealers everywhere stock 
Ross binoculars, ask yours for a 
copy of “Choosing and using 
binoculars” or write to us. 


ROSS 











ROSS ENSIGN LTD., Clapham Common North Side, London S.W.4 








behind you! 


Department P, Perkins Outboard Motors Limited, 


Fish or speed, whatever you will—with a Perkins ‘16’. It’s one of the world’s most 
wanted outboards. And what a splendid power plant it is! It pushes fast when speed 
is the need, and it throttles right back for quiet meandering through rivers. It offers 
a choice of luxury electric starting or easy hand starting. Most important, it’s 
portable —and will fit in the boot of the average car. For details of this and other 
Perkins outboards (6, 35 and 40 h.p.) write to the address below. 
Prices from £82.10.0 (6 h.p. manual starting,) £125.0.0 (16 h.p. manual 
starting), £147.0.0 (16 h.p, electric starting), £180.0.0 (35 h.p. manual starting) 
and £217.10.0 (40 h.p. electric starting). 
Over 100 ‘on-the-spot’ service agents in the U.K. 


Peterborough, Northants. 
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Horse sense 
in dog days 


HEN this advertisement appears, 

it may well start to rain and wash 
my pretty headline away. However, 
let’s risk it. 

For, temperatures apart, the ‘silly 
season’ is no more: it has gone, gone, 
gone with the giant gooseberry and the 
sea serpent (now scientificated in Loch 
Ness). As you and your neighbours 
head for Cornwall and the Costa Brava, 
the international pot will start to hiss 
and steam. Somewhere else, if you're 
lucky . . . but many a jolly family 
holiday has been spoilt by tear-gas and 
the pyongg of ricochetting bullets. 





No news is bad news 


We are talking of grave matiers,- of 
course, but let me just go bravely on 
and leave the tears to you. News is 
always being made, at all times of the 
year. Should you ignore it? Only gaunt 
philosophers and little fluffy demi- 
mondaines succeed in this, and I can’t 
believe you belong to either class. Once 
you have locked your front door and 
cancelied your daily papers, once you 
are launched on an uncertain sea of 
Strange food and suntan lotion, you 
will need the news . . . not the BBC 
time-signal overheard through the 
window of a bungalow, not a crime 
passionel in Nice, but the news. 


Keep your hooks on realities. There 
is 2 newspaper called The Observer 
which publishes on Sundays and can 
be read with profit and enjoyment then 
and thereafter. It posts brilliant corres- 
pondents to all corners of the globe, 
sends special envoys scuttling up and 
down the sidelines, catches news with 
strange prescience the second it 
happens, gives you the background, 
gives you moreover (a masterstroke) 
the pith ard pertinence of everything 
that has taken place in the previous six 
days, while you were paddling and 
bullfighting. 

A lifeboat for the holiday maker. 
Let me add that it wraps chips, 
absorbs beer, saves shoulders from 
sunburn, swats hornets, and is worth 
every peseta, lira or zloty or whatever 
is the equivalerit of the tanner it costs 
you in Britain. Order it, and see that 
your orders are obeyed. J.B.L. 


rete two RAW EL 
out or J RAVEL 


Once you’ve decided to visit South Africa— 
and how well worth while it is—there’s the 
business of getting there and 
getting around when you arrive. 

Leave it to us. We can advise 
you about tours and hotels, prices, 
passports and the rest. What’s 
more we can fix everything for 
you so that all you have to do 
is enjoy your trip. We'll even 
lay on sunshine for you. 
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Arrange the most delightful holiday of your life through 


SOUTH AFRICAN RAILWAYS TRAVEL BUREAU 
South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2 




















Watch your Savings GROW 


WITH GUARANTEED SECURITY- WITHOUT WORRY 





PINNOGK FINANCE 


COMPANY (GREAT BRITAIN ) LIMITED 







OFFER UP TO INTEREST 


PLUS 12 ON DEPOSITS OF £500 OR MORE 


Put your savings to work for you. Invest them with PINNOCK 
FINANCE and reap the benefits of these generous Interest Rates. 
Send today for the fully descriptive Brochure which tells you 
all about PINNOCK and explains how easy it is to open a 
Deposit Account. 


INTEREST PAID QUARTERLY 


IF RE-INVESTED, £100 MORE THAN 
DOUBLES ITSELF IN 10 YEARS 


NO FEES, DUTY OR COMMISSION 


EASY WITHDRAWALS 
INITIAL DEPOSITS FROM £25 


To: The Secretary 
Pinnock Finance Co. (Gt. Britain) Ltd. 
127 Cheapside, London, E.C.2 
Please send me fully Descriptive Booklet on 
how to open a Deposit Account. 


Pinnock Finance Co. (Gt.B.) 


NAME 
Lid. is a member of the world- 
wide Pinnock Group. Est. ADDRESS 
1891. Assets over £ 1,000,000. yO Coabgee 
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We design and supply all type:| 
of coil, compression, extension) 
torsion springs and presswor) 
all individually produced to & 
a particular job. Our Technicd 
Division is fully equipped 
recommend the specific solutio: 
to meet your particular needs, 








THE TEMPERED SPRIN¢ 
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SHEFFIELD 


ber of the Tempered Grour 


P.O. Box 17, Warren Street, Sheffield 
Telephone : 21333-4-5 
*Grams: Tempered Sheffield Telex: 541 











































Choicest 
Rich Oloroso 















Rich and Luscious with the out 
standing quality and flavour that 
only AGE, EXPERT SELEC 
TION and BLENDING in JEREZ 
(Spain) can produce. 


Shipped only by 
WILSON & VALDESPINO 


JEREZ * SPAL 
Obtainable from a!l leading Wine Mercha 
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A YEAR IN 
THE 
COUNTRY 


Here in the country’s heart 

Where the grass is green 

Life is the same sweet life 
’ As it e’er hath been. 


Norman Gale. 


The freedom of the countryside is on the doorstep of every- 
one who opens the green covers of THE COUNTRYMAN, 
Whether you live in town or country you will find pleasure 
in reading Britain's best country literature, fresh and first 
hand from rural contributors. The Autumn number will 
be on sale at all newsagents on September 13th. price 5/-, 
(an annual subscription costs 22/6 including postage). 
Should you have any difficulty in obtaining a copy, or if 
you would like to place a regular order, please write to us 
at the address below. 





















You will find the peace of the country- 
side pervading every page of THE 
COUNTRYMAN ... easing you away 
from the worries of urban life, and into 
a world at once restful and fascinating, 
soothing and absorbing. 


For here in the pages of this unique 
quarterly magazine, you will go beyond 
the mere surface appeal of the British 
countryside, to delve deep into the very 
heart of country affairs; folklore and 
farming, wild life and wayfaring, country 
characters, the vernacular, gardening, 
outdoor hobbies and pastimes. There 
are also many art pages of outstand- 
ing and unusual photographs of the 
countryside, and country subjects, in 
every issue. 


The Countryman 


BRITAIN’S BEST COUNTRY MAGAZINE 
APPEARS WITH THE SEASONS 
Spring — Summer — Autumn — Winter 


10 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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A rose and acrown and a packet of Player’s 


home, tired and trumped, she can turn his mind from affairs} 
of State to affairs of pleasure, and like all the happiest families 
in the kingdom they can settle down to a smooth Players 
cigarette. People who play cards play better for a good smokes} 
And even those who can’t tell a Jack from a Knave will tell you 


The Queen of Spades has been sitting on the table in her dowdy 
old robe for so long that she has given up hope. But Player’s 
have brightened her life, and given her a real new look, all 
black lace and sparklers. Also a glittering new crown on her 
gorgeous head, a fresh Rose of York in one little hand, and a 
packet of Player’s in the other. Now when her King comes 


that they just love Player’s. People love Player's 
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Printed in England by Bradbury, Agnew & Company, Limited at The Bradbury Agnew Press, Saffron Hill, London, E.C.1, and published by them weekly, with one additional 
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